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Art.  1.  Lectttres  on  Meet  Portions  of  the  Evidences  'of  Bevelation, 
deliTeretl  at  tlic  Monthly  Meetings  of  the  Atsociateil  '  Ministers 
and  Churches  of  the  London  Congregational  Union.  By  the 
^>1  lowing  Ministers  :  William  Orme.  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.  D.  Ac. 
H.  F.  Border,  M.A.  James  Stratten*  William  Walford.  John 
Pvc  Smith,  D.D.  Andrew  Reed.  Spedding  Curwen.  Robert 
Piiilifis.  John  Morison.  Robert  Winter,  D.D.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
M.A.  8vo.  pp.  462.  Price  10s.  6</.  London.  1827. 

^HE  Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches  of  the  Congre- 
gational  order,  from  which  this  voliitiie  emanates,  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  although  it  has  only  of  late 
assumed  a  definite  character,  or  made  itself  exteuslvely  known 
by  any  active  operations. 

*  It  originated  in  the  year  1730.  The  ioipelling  motise  which  gave 
birth  to  it  was,  the  earnest  concern  of  several  ministers  and  oUiers, 
to  promote  among  tiie  Protestant  Dissenters,  u  greater  regard  than 
they  supjMMed  at  that  time  to  exist,  to  tlic  leading  doctrines  cf  the 
Heiurroation.  W'’ith  this  view,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
and  adopted  two  plans  in  order  to  accomplish,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  their  great  object.  One  was,  the  institution  of  tltese  Moi^dy 
Exercises.  The  other  was,  the  formation  of  a  plan  for  the  education 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry  ;  a  plan  out  of  which,  together  with 
some  important  co-operation,  has  arisen  tliat  most  valuable  seminary 
now  designated  Hoinerton  College. 

*  When  these  services  commenced,  at  the  period  before  mentioned, 
they  wore  rather  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  they  afterwards 
assumed.  For  one  winter  and  spring  season,  a  weekly  sermon  on 
some  important  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  was  preached  in  one  place, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bragge*s  meeting-house  in  Lime-street.  These  were 
the  Lime-street  L^tures,’*  which  were  eflerwards  printed  in  two 
volumes.  Tlie  names  of  Bragge,  Abraham  Taylor,  Sladen,  Good¬ 
win,  Hurrien,  Bradbury,  WlSon,  iiaN,  and  Gill,  are  sufficient  to 
recommend  the  discourses  to  attention.  From  the  expiration  of  tliat 
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course,  the  Lectures  became  monthly,  and  circulated  to  various 
places  of  worsliip  in  London,  and  a  few  beyond  the  limits  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  And  Iroin  the  formation  of  the  seminary  at  Plasterer’s 
Hall,  afterwards  at  Mile  End,  and  now  for  many  years  at  Homer- 
ton,  the  two  institutions  were  considered  as  closely  connected . 

•  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  course,  part  of  which  is 
now  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  render  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
as  much  ns  possible  subservient  to  the  formation  of  a  general  union 

of  congregational  churches  and  ministers  in  the  metropolis . The 

profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  volume,  will  be  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  London  Congregational  Union.’  Preface. 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  find,  that  the  orthodox  Dissenters 
of  the  metropolis  are  beginning  to  be  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
a  mure  effective  union  than  has  hitherto  subsisted  among  their 
churches.  Four  years  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  advert  to  this 
subject  at  some  length,  and  we  shall  not  now  enlarge  upon 
either  the  objects  to  which  such  a  union  might  be  rendered 
subservient,  or  the  considerations  which  ma1ke  it  desirable. 
We  are  persuaded,  that,  if*  a  union  of  Congregational  churches 
‘  throughout  the  kingdom’  is  ever  to  be  realized,— a  union 
which  should  give  strength  and  compactness  to  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  secure  its  simultaneous  operations,  and  give  the  character 
of  unity  to  the  aggregate  body, — it  must  begin  with  a  metro¬ 
politan  union  ;  one  of  a  purely  religious  nature,  but  which 
shall  commend  itself  to  general  respect  by  its  activity  and  use¬ 
fulness.  To  what  immediate  object  the  profits  of  this  volume 
are  to  be  applied,  we  are  not  informed  :  we  suppose,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  monthly  lecture,  a  very  desirable  measure. 
It  strikes  us,  that  the  objects  of  the  “  Society  for  promoting 

Christian  Instruction  in  London  and  its  Vicinity,”  would  fall 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  such  a  Union.  At  all  events, 
the  spiritual  wants  of  London  'vill  demand  from  them  further 
efforts  than  a  monthly  lecture ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
an  extended  system  of  popular  religious  instruction  is  greatly 
needed,  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  wmrking  classes,  it  appear^ 
to  us,  that  an  annual  course  of  lectures  of  a  still  hijiher  cha- 
racier,  on  subjects  of  theology  and  ethics,  ecclesiastical  history, 
moral  evidence,  and  Biblical  criticism,  misrht  be  rendered 
highly  acceptable  and  extensively  useful,  if  sufficient  pains 
were  taken  to  render  them  worthy  of  public  countenance. 

The  present  volume  does  great  Honour  to  the  Associated 
Ministers,  and  we  receive  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  labours. 
The  names  of  the  respective  lecturers  stand  too  high  with  the 
public,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  formal  recommen- 
ualioti  of  the  work,  which  imbodies  a  mass  of  argument  and 
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information  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  w’e  believe 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  volume  of  the  same  compass. 
The  Lectures  are  twelve  in  number,  on  the  following  topics. 
I.  Introductory,  on  the  Advantages  of  an  enlarged  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Evidences  of  Revelation.  II.  The  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Moses.  111.  The  Evidence  arising  from  Prophecy. 
IV.  The  Evidence  arising  from  Miracles.  V.  The  Evidence 
arising  from  the  Character  of  Christ.  VI.  The  Evidence  to 
the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  from  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  VII.  The  Evidence  derived  from  the  Success  of  the 
Gospel.  VIII.  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity.  IX.  The 
Practical  Influence  of  Christianity  an  Evidence  of  its  Divinity. 
X.  The  Experimental  Evidence  of  Christian!^.  XI.  The  Best 
Methods  of  counteracting  Infldelity.  Xll.  On  the  Mysteries 
of  Revelation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  twelve  lectures,  by  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  should  be  uniform  or  equal  in  merit  and 
excellence.  Variety  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  some  atten¬ 
dant  disadvantage.  And  the  necessity  of  comprising  each 
subject,  however  copious,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse, 
rendered  it  unavoidable  that  some  points  should  receive  a 
comparatively  superficial  treatment.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  historical  evidence  which  attests  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  though  referred  to  in  Mr.  Orme’s  able 
introductory  sketch,  does  not  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
lecture.  If  it  was  thought  that  Dr.  Chalmers’s  masterly  per¬ 
formance  superseded,  in  any  degree,  the  necessity  of  going 
over  this  ground,  other  branches  of  evidence  might  have  been 
passed  over,  which  have  been  treated  with  equal  ability  by 
preceding  writers.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  this  reason, 
and  must  regret,  therefore,  that  in  like  manner,  one  important 
class  of  internal  evidences,  that  which  relates  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  is 
wholly  passed  over.  These  omissions  will,  we  hope,  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  future  course ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  we  point 
them  out.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  familiar  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  Christian 
evidence,  Mr.  Orme,  in  the  first  Lecture,  has  some  very  forcible 
remarks,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  reader. 

*  Considered  as  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  I  know  not 
a  more  important  exercise  in  which  any  person  can  engage,  than  the 
examination  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Were  the  conductors  of  schools  and  academies  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  pupils  to  this  subject,  instead  of  some  of  the  trivial  or 
less  important  matters  which  frequently  occupy  much  of  their  time,  I 
liave  no  doubt  Uiat  great  benent  would  accrue  from  it.  Not  that  1 
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4^^  I  xv/ifTTs  *»i  o  f 

rr<N>mmrn<\  putting  inf<>  t^e  bnniU  of  yoimfj  p^rtom, 

iHwvkn  ci>nl«M«np  iho  ►livix^ih  ol  the  th^t^thev  n'^y  ^n<\ 

Ai>fi«rr«  to  ihom.  ’\'\\\%  womM  i>o  ini|i)<)ioion».  But  with  gn'^t  wifctj 
m'i|{ht  thry  put  into  tboir  hiini\«  *omt'  ot  iho  Ik*?!  norku  in  MH>|>orl  nud 
iUuMrAliou  ol  iht*  chriMiAu  m  ltonu' ;  Ami  ditvii  ilu'm  to  A  ouirK*  of 
roAiiinn,  by  ultid'h  tUrv  w  ou)d  lirAduaUv  b>r  uudoiMAnding 

iho  %ibol^  nubjfvt^  An»l  ouaMcnI  to  porceive  tbo  brcAibb  And  the  depth 
ol'ibo  foundAtion*  on  ubioh  the  enti<t‘  odiboe  of  chn^iiAnity  roAlA» 

•  *rbi<»  invomiliAtion  ^mdd  ^hArj-n'O  tbeir  Aoutonesn  And  ^timuUtc 
their  iinpr»>%on>rnt.  It  wouM  loAd  them  to  txAA>ine  the  diiiVM*eni 
kimU  of  te»timony  And  r>idon^>r  ; — to  divi'nimioAte  the  pivtenMonf  of 
iui|u>'turr  fu>m  tire  eUirn^  of  truth  ;  to  A|>prm'iAl4P  the  rAlue  of  Aolid 
Ary;uiu<M(il»  Aud  to  ^8e^^nr  the  «i*  kedne^*  ot  nuArepiVAentAtnrn^  Arul  the 
iiupk'tv  of  leritr  And  te^tin^  on  Meietl  Aubjet'iA,  It  n-ould  indue*e  a 
love  of  truth,  a  reren^i'e  for  itA  olAims  a  bAllonetl  re^Aixl  to  tt^  au« 
ihonty,  nub  a  hoticsl  of  net y  thi»\^  oppot^eil  to  intej^rit)  And  honour, 
which  ini|;h(  foi.n  the  Ivav1>  of  morAl  hAhit.<  o(  the  inoAt  tmpi'trtaru 
dcM'i  I  pt  I  on  A. 

•  It  Aould  h<‘  io>j>«v«.iidc  to  p’omotc  ihiA  AeqiiAintAncc  with  the 

eTidcncv'ii  o(  lYvclAtion  without  evtendinf  the  of  their  |^cneral 

knoAliHlcvv  An  uninbrmresi  or  ignot'Aot  pei^Aon  ja  not  CA|>Ahle  of 
eAtimAtini:  the  full  Atreofih  of  the  ohiMAtiAA  eAUAe.  It  Anpj>*'»AeA  an 
Ai\|WAintAnee  wjth  nvAny  Auhieets  if  it*  full  Amount  if  to  N'  Asoer- 
I Allied.  Ili>-tt%rx.  criticism,  science.  And  expctiencc  in  At^umeni,  nil 
furniAli  their  Aii  m  thiA  im^xw-t-Ant  inquin,  and  contribute  their  re- 
Ajvectiie  quotAA  to  conhrm  or  ciucidAtc  the  claimA  of  the  wtvrd  of  God, 
V.ren  An  AcquAintAnce  with  the  opp.iAiuon  it  haf  encountered,  am! 
over  which  it  Iiaa  tnumphcii,  lendA  powcrlull^  to  conbrm  the  mind  iu 
iti  truth  And  damuy.'  ^ 

«  •  «  «  * 

•  From  the  outline  ot'  the  ev  idenoef  Klretehed  hi  thh  diAcouTMi.  it 
AfvpcArA,  thAt  tlxiAC  cvkkneieA  CAnnoi  he  folly  eniened  iwta  wiiiuuiiA 
conAiderAhle  AequAintAnce  w  ith  the  mmer  And  ^uihArtnoe  of  m<oiiitinn 
itAcIf ;  And  tluA  I  eoivomve  to  he  one  aouree  of  the  morAl  Advanta^ 
of  Afudyin^  !h*\Ae  ev-iJenec^  AVe  cannot  do  jBAiiese  to  the<B  frithnut 
Atudyin):  the  Bible ;  And  it  h  impoAsihle  to  ato^’  the  Bible  hi  a  fuirt- 
ouA  tennier  ivf  mind  without  Semt:  the  hrtrer  for  it.  God.  in 
peHtx't  wiwlom,  KaA  lo  conatruetod  hh  w.ird,  ihai  we  cannot  cKamim 
It  cloAcly.  with  a  view  to  ascertain  iwy  eme  fioinu  w  ithout  hav^nfr  il^ 
loailinc  AuhWetA  oowaiantry  p^Ywaod  on  our  attentiaflu  The  mom. 
I^lorvr  of'  the  divine  characrer  ;  tdie  hotinefik,  lufOioe..  and  ^oodnetA  of 
the  law  ;  the  inhnhe  henevohmee  and  anprnpriateneaA  «f  the  ^ntiiel; 
the  de^vhvrahle  eond^tmn  of  the  ainner;  iht  aaicry  and  hlcAsiedneBA  of 
the  chrtAtUn;  the  emntinem  of  the  world,  and  the  caemal  wci^rhi  af 
j^tory  which  ia  to  he  revrialed”:  cont'mualy  fireaeni  iheiBfieH>eA  wrbei 
exAminin^  the  BiSle,  either  troia  mere  carioain,  nr  fpcrai  the  de#in 
ot‘  aacertAMdnp  iTa  ciaima,  acinowk'drinc  ttr  airkioriry,  cr  dHiCovarhii}: 
iiA  meanmc%  Such  a  ran^  erf  auhhicita,  «nhracmr  ewy  topic  tioif- 
ine  dineetty  on  the  aalwarion  fvf  mar.,  muai  ivroonnc  aozne  coDBidoTahlr 
itmvienee  and  Tn^ircRMiit  <it  the  mind  of  tlit  inquirer.  Their  import- 
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finer,  tbrir  grandeur,  and  their  adaptation  to  his  wanta  and  drcum« 
Ftanrrs  must  he,  in  some  degree,  fell. 

‘  Other  suhjeets,  also,  belonging  to  the  evidence,  though  lew  cloaely 
eonneeted  with  salvation,  necessarily  lead  the  soul  to  (»od.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  instance,  to  examine  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  TetU- 
ment,  with  their  recorded  fulfilment  in  the  New,  without  having  the 
mind  nfierted  b3^  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  character  which  are 
thus  illustrated.  The  predictions  relative  to  a  Saviour,  shew  what 
was  the  grand  object  in  the  Divine  mind  from  eternity — the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  a  lost  world.  They  demonstrate  that,  notwithstanding  its 
rebellion  and  profligacy,  God’s  thoughts  towards  it,  were  invariably 
thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  wrath.  The  predicted  character  of  the 
SBvi(uir,  shews  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
must  lead  the  mind  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil 
which  rendered  such  an  expedient  of  deliverance  necessary.  His 
foretold  sufferings  shew  the  method  througli  w’hich  redemption  was 
contemplated  from  the  beginning,  and  harmonize  with  the  symbolical 
rites  of  the  Vatriarrhal  and  Levitical  institutes.  In  the  minuteness  of 
the  prophetic  detail,  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  ;  his 
parrnt.>ge  and  family  ;  his  circumstances  and  treatment  in  the  world  ; 
his  sufferings,  and  death,  and  glorification  ;  we  recognize  the  infinite 
wisdom  (»t  (tod  in  providing  against  the  possibility  of  an  impostor  sus¬ 
taining  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  When  all  these  things  are  ex- 
nn)ined,  along  with  the  New  Testament  history,  and  the  perfect  cor¬ 
respondence  which  obtains  between  the  prophecies  and  the  character 
and  w  ork  ofMesus  of  Nazareth,  is  ascertained,  w^e  arrive,  not  only  at  a 
full  conviction  that  he  is  indeed  the  Christ,  but  have  a  most  powerful 
and  salutary  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by  this  display  of 
the  wisdom,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  goodness  of  (iod. 

*  In  examining  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  too,  especially  tliose 
wrouglit  by  our  i..ord  .lesus  Christ,  we  cannot  overlook  the  moral 
principles  which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate.  His  miracles  were 
never  unnecessary  or  ostentatious  displays  of  power ;  they  were  never 
wTought  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  or  in  compliance  with  importunate 
demands  for  satisfaction.  Nor  were  they  ever  performed  with  the 
mere  design  of  citablishing  his  claims,  and  refuting  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies.  They  were  always  wrought  in  connexion  with  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  important  eml—llie  good  of  tlio^e  who  were  the  subjects 
or  witnesses  of  them.  They  were  all  miracles  of  benevolence;  and 
thus  they  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  nature  and  genius  of  (.Chris¬ 
tianity,  a^  a  uispenaatioii  of  love,  and  not  of  judgement.  They  Ulys- 
tratc  tile  character,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  prove 
him  in  every  sense  tu  have  been  tiie  iriend  ui  sinuers.  While  we  dwell 
on  tile  greatness  of  Him  whom  the  winds  and  the  seas  obeyed,  and  at 
whose  voice  the  dead  came  forth ;  we  coiinot  overlook  the  inlinite 
condescension  and  tenderue^s  w  hich  regarded  the  fears  of  the  disci¬ 
ples,  pitied  the  sorrows  of  the  widow,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  While  we  admire  ilie  hand  which  performed  the  wonders, 
we  adore  the  lieart  which  dictated  its  mighty  operations.  One  view 
ef  the  uiiracies  of  Jesus  produces  tiic  cxclomaUou  oi'  Telery  **  Depart 
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from  for  I  am  a  f^inful  mAn,  O  Lord.”  Another  view  of  them 
extorU  the  excUmation,  “  Thou  art  the  Son  of  Cioil,  thou  art  the 
lying  of  UrAcl." 

•  Thui,  every  part  of  thin  subject  leads  to  the  works  and  the  wavs 
of  (fixl.  These  will  ever  l>e  found  most  worthy  of  himself,  and  never 
fail  to  effect  on  the  serious  mind  the  most  valuable  impressions.  The 
subjects  of  revelation,  and  the  pri>of8  that  it  is  fn>m  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  that  they  cannot  be  separatetl.  1'he  individual  most  conversant 
with  theflible,  will  invariably  be  found  the  mot't  dce|>ly  and  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  of  its  truth/ 

We  cannot  extend  this  extract ;  hut,  in  joMice  to  Mr.  Orme, 
we  must  state,  that,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  he  adverts  to 
the  necessity  of  a  *  certain  state  of  moral  disposition*  in  order 
to  the  clear  and  full  j>erception  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures.  His  language  might  otherwise  he  sup|H>Aed  to  im¬ 
ply,  in  to\>  unqualified  a  sense,  the  certain  ethcacy  of  a  penisHl 
of*  the  Holy  Scriptures.  e  could  have  wishetl  that,  at  the 
outset  of  the  course,  a  lecture  had  been  devoted  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  pro|>er  temper  of  Christian  inquiry’.  U  is  a  fault 
common  to  almost  all  discourses  and  treatises  upon  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  that  they  refer  too  little  to  the  moral 
pre-requisites  for  ohuining  satisfaction  as  to  the  truth  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  and  that  the  tone  of  the  discussion  is  but  little  in  unison 
with  devout  feeling.  Nothing  can  he  more  repulsive  to  a  pious 
mind,  than  the  spirit  of  w  hat  affects  to  he  free  inquiry.  ‘  There 

•  can  be  no  free  inquiry,*  it  has  l>een  justly  ohserxetJ,  *  till  the 

•  mind  is  freed  from  the  worst  and  strongest  of  prejudices,  the 

•  prejudices  of  a  sinful  state.’*  ‘  A  man  who  discovers  proofs  of 

•  the  Christian  Religion,’  remarks  one  of  the  profoundest  of 
thinkers,  •  is  like  an  heir  who  finds  the  title-deeds  of  his  house: 

•  will  he  say  that  they  are  false,  and  will  he  neglect  to  examine 

•  them  Vf  Christianity  challenges  the  freest  inquiry  ;  but,  in 
onler  to  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Gixl,  something 
beyond  reading  and  examining  the  Bible  is  nt  cessary, —  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  devout  spirit,  disposed  to  ol>ey  the  will  of  God.  A 
caution  of  this  nature  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  constantly 
insisted  u|Hvn.  In  general,  w‘e  have  l>een  highly  satisfied  to 
find  the  authors  of  these  discourses  maintaining  the  proper  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Christian  advocate,  and  blending  practical  instrnc- 
tion  w  ith  the  discussion.  It  could  only  be  by  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
that  such  an  expression  as  *  the  olieged  miracles  of  .lesusChrist,’ 
escajved  the  author  of  the  fourth  lecture,  at  page  97.  We  must 

•  See  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  valuable  tract  *  On  tl>e  n>eans  of  obtaining 
Satisfaction  with  regard  to  Religious  Seutixaenta.’  p.  18. 
t  Pewi^  d€  PcacaL  caxviiL  §  25. 
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R^rionsly  object,  however,  to  the' ientence  which  foliown, 
addressed  to  a  Christian  auditory.  Passincr  over  the  very  in¬ 
correct  phrase,  the  ‘  energy  of  Christ,*  it  is  quite  iinpro^r  to 
speak  as  if  the  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  addressed,  was  suspended  on  •  a  fair  and 
*  camiid  examination*  of  the  branch  of  evidence  under  discus¬ 
sion  ;  or  to  hohl  such  language  as — 

«  We  may  now  proceed  to  the  investijration  of  the  evidence  for 
miracles,  as  we  should  if  the  question  were  concf*rning  the  proof  of 
any  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  philosophy.  It  must  be  met,  not 
with  a  positive  denial,  nor  with  a  refusal  to  examine,  but  with  a 
cautious  slowness  of  assent.*  p.  lOS. 

It  would  he  firreat  injustice,  however,  to  ascribe  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  any  thing  hut  inrautioiisness  ;  for,  in  the  close  of  this 
verv  disronrse,  we  meet  with  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

*  Hut  divine  truth  is  not  like  the  experiments  of  science  or  the 
theorems  of  mathematics,  in  which  you  merely  sec  the  proof,  and 
a'<'«(*nt  to  the  conclusions.  In  this  case,  you  may  yield  to  the  demon¬ 
stration,  and  yet  not  perceive  the  glory,  or  enjoy  the  consolation  of  the 
doctrine  which  it  establishes.  Tlie  personal  advantage  and  happiness 
depend  on  moral  feeling  and  character.  The  heart  must  be  regene- 
rateil  and  made  holy,  and  the  truth  will  then  break  in  upon  the  mind 
with  surprising  power.  My  brethren,  it  is  no  small  benetii  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  darkness  and  discomfort  of  positive  unbelief;  to  have 
a  speculative  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  but  this  will 
neither  sanctify  nor  save  the  soul.  Very  remarkable  is  the  answer 
which  our  Divine  Saviour  gave  to  the  Jewish  ruler.  He  quits,  in  a 
moment,  the  subject  of  miracles  for  that  of  regeneration  ;  ‘‘  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  tiiee,  except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  You  must  be  born  again.  You  may  believe 
[in]  miracles,  and  yet  be  undone.*  pp.  129,  30. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  a  man  may  believe  in  the 
Diiracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  receive  his  doc¬ 

trine,  or  acknowledge  his  divinity.  Miracles  may  be  correctly 
repret^euted  as  '  satisfactory  proofs  of  a  divine  mission  ;*  but 
the  gospel  history  abundantly  testifies,  that  the  deinoustration 
which  they  furnish,  is  not  quite  so  easy  and  direct  a  mode  of 
proof  as  is  often  taken  for  granted.  Nicodemus  argued  cor¬ 
rectly  when  he  said,  **  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which 
**  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  hiui  and  our  Lord  appeals 
to  his  own  works  as  the  witness  of  the  Father  to  his  Divine 
mission,  which  left  the  Jews  without  excuse.  Still,  hundreds 
who  admitted  the  miracles  to  be  real,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  them,  failed  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  indeed 
the  Christ.  Aud  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  are  far  from 
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n^miuinc:  that  n  real  miracle  i«  <leciaive  fvmof  of  a  Diritte  min- 
Nion.  The  con^apomlence  of  Meedelaoho  wilh  M.  IV^inet 
exbiUita  an  instance  of  a  leanieil,  acnle>  and  amiaMe 
mirftolf-pro\>f.^  Mr»  Slrtlien  aays ; 

*  Wliew  a  mirtdc  ia  wT>(>ocht,  the  Ddty  cornea  near  to  na ;  we  fbel 
hU  |>rea€Hiee ;  wo  aiv  atartleS  ami  rouanl  aa  fVom  aleep;  we  ate  fiHoil 
with  awe;  the  keeoeat  aooaitalitiea  of  mtr  nature  are  touoheil ;  and, 
unint  our  moral  |wrceftiooa  are  atmn^ly  hUmteil  hy  or  titiated 
hy  maligtwini  ynl>eUet,  we  aolemoly  mWwe  tl>e  power,  and  intaitivct)' 
aamit  the  proof  aa  hnal  ami  abaolule.*  |k  UH. 

Thia  deacription  of  how  we  feel  when  a  miracle  U  wVong:1<t, 
►ince  it  eannoi  l>e  the  ian^iia^  of  e\j>enence,  muat  he  refeired 
to  the  Writer'a  imavn«>atioit%  How  lh<\ae  who  witoeaaetl  otir 
miraclea  U's  have  felt,  ia  one  thing  t  how  they  did 

feel,  ia  another.  The  saving  elanwe,  nnhap^wly,  nnlhflea  the 
whole.  Men’s  moral  |>ercei>li«>na  itir  hhinle^  hy  sin  ;  this  de- 
acrilvea  tlw  case  of  even  nnWliever ;  xtI,  il  ia  <m\  such  persons 
that  the  evulenoe  of  miracles  is  supivwd  to  have  a  Conxinoiig 
etl'ect.  l>ur  blessed  Lord,  howevet,  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  haa  declated,  that  those  who  Wlieveii  not  and  the 

Propltets,  wowW  not  l>e  cotwinceni  allhmigh  i>nc  shoiild  M'iae 
fKnn  the  dead.  The  proi>f  of  a  di%  ine  mission  frmxi  miracUts, 
caunou  then,  be  •  sateW  left  to  ii^e  common  sense  of  mew.* 
That  cs^unwvm  sense  is  ai  fanit  in  dtsiingwishmij  tlse  miraelws 
of  Christ »  front  the  lying  winders  of  f^omish  ira^sostnre,  thrr 
miracles  wnnighl  hy  the  Cioddess  of  l^oretto,  or  the  exploits 
of  Prime  H idle nVoIxe,  Mohawn>e*dans  w ill  admit  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  hot  they  assert  and  bc^licve  that  their  Prv»phet 
wnnight  miraeiea  alstv.  Thns.  the  argonxont  su^i^xIich)  by  ihe 
miracles  of  onr  LtMxi  in  prt>i%f  of  the  exclusive  truth  of  Chria- 
tianity,  decisixe^as  it  is,  when  ]woperlx  understt>i>d  and  fairly 
vieweil,  is  hy  no  means  so  obvious  and  direct  as  is  here  repre¬ 
sent  erl.  The  subject  is,  perhaps,  the  most  di^uU  and  cion- 
plicated  of  all  those  which  are  treated  in  the  present  volume*; 
and  it  would  haxe  required  no  ordinary  powa-s  of  irund,  and 
no  onllnarx*  pains,  to  do  justice  to  it.  <>i  this,  it  is  but  cutk 
did  to  say,  the  Writer  seems  aware,  *  It  may  not  be  easy,’ hr 
remarks,  *  to  assign  the  critena  hy  w  hich  the  tnuth  of  a  mimelr 

•  is  in  ex  cry  instance  to  be  tried;*  and  be  ^  w-aives  this  lam^ 

•  and  extensix'e  ifiqaiiy\’  The  diecemree  com  Bins  tbetit  good 
remarks,  ami  will  he  uf>efiii!  if  it  serx’es  to  promote  a  further 
i n veal i gat itxn  of  the  snivel. 


•  See  Ldectxc  Rex  iew,  S.S.  VoL  xxiiL  pp.  5^— S 
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Thf*  A nflior  of  th^  third  lecture  hftd,  certfiinly,  a  lesji  difR- 
oiilt  tnsk,  in  illnstmting  the  evidence  arisinsc  from  Prophecy  ; 
hut  he  h«8  displayed  sound  judgement  and  great  ability  in 
treating  his  subject.  ‘  So  adintrably  has  this  kind  of  evidence/ 
he  observes,  *  been  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  Uiat,  in 

*  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the 

*  argument  derived  from  miracles  long  since  performed,  that 

*  very  lapse  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argument  derived 
'  from  the  completion  of^  prophecy.'  The  practical  inferences 
and  reflections  with  which  this  discourse  concludes,  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  seasonable. 

*  1 .  How  unworthy  of  high  pretensions  to  strength  of  intellect  is 
the  incredulity  which  yields  not  to  evidence ! 

*  Is  the  soundness  of  the  human  understanding,  or  the  strength  of 
its  reasoning  taculties,  to  be  estimated  by  its  power  of  resisting  evi¬ 
dence  anil  excluding  light  t  Or  is  it  not  equally  characteristic  of  an 
ill-regulated  mind,  to  believe  on  deficient  evidence,  and  to  continue 
unbelieving  when  the  evidence  is  abundantly  adequate  and  decisive  ? 
The  man  who  would  establish  his  claims  to  dignity  of  intellect,  must 
disclose  the  workings  of  a  mind,  disciplined  by  the  habit  of  weighing 
in  the  balance  of  enlightened  reason,  both  evidence  and  argument, 
and  honestly  acknowledging  the  preponderance  which  it  discerns. 
If,  instead  of  a  state  of  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  favourable  to 
the  legitimate  effect  of  argument,  there  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  de¬ 
sire,  an  endeavour,  and  even  a  determination  to  resist  the  force  of 
evidence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  scepticism  should  obtain  the  ascen¬ 
dancy,  till  reason  is  dethroned  and  conscience  becomes  paralysed. 
The  light  which  was  in  them  has  become  darkness,  and  that  darkness 
how  profound !  And  **  this  is  tlie  condemnation,  that  light  it  come 
into  the  world;  but  they  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.’* 

*2.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  prophecies  of  ihc 
Bible,  and  the  pretensions  to  prophecy  among  tlie  healben  ! 

«  *  #  • 

*  S.  How  important  is  sobriety  of  mind  in  the  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  day  in  which 
we  hvc ! 

*  That  the  study  of  the  prophecies  is  an  important  branch  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  incumbent  on  all,  and  more  especially  on  the  ministers  of 
religion,  must  ap{>ear,  1  think,  from  the  considerations  already  ad¬ 
duced.  The  comparison  of  predictions  with  events  is  important,  in 
order  to  the  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  tiie  Bible.  That  we  are  not 
interdicted  from  the  study  of  those  parts  of  the  volume  of  prophecy 
not  yet  fulfilled,  is,  1  tlunk,  evident  from  tlie  blessing  pronounced  in 
the  Apocalypse  on  him  that  readelh  and  keepeth  the  things  written 
therein. 

ilm  very  consideration  that  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  pro¬ 
phecy,  in  proof  of  tlie  inspiration  of  the  bcripuires,  should  impress 
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uponVur  mind^  •  doop  aikI  itacn'd  and  should  mitt!  info  cur  hearts 
A  MilaiAry  dread,  loti  wo  lower  the  dipjuity  and  diiuinith  the  splendour 
of  ilie  prophetic  records,  by  the  funciea  or  the  incongruities  or  the 
fallacict  of  our  omu  interpretation,  and  thus  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  some  against  the  nronheeiet  themselves,  as  a  source  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  in  the  minds  of  others  against  all  attempts  to  eUicidatc 
their  meaning. 

•  As  we  are  in  danger  of  attaching  an  nmlnc  importance  to  that 
which  regards  ourselves  as  individuals,  so  are  we  in  some  danger 
of  attaching  an  undue  importance  to  that  which  regards  the  ago  in 
which  we  live.  The  events  which  are  to  be  the  materials  for  lire  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  limes  seem  investcil  with  a  peculiar  interest  and  a 
|Hirtcntous  magnitude ;  yet  their  tendencies  we  are  scaix'ely  able  to 
ascertain,  how  much  less  their  results!  To  onr  descendants,  per¬ 
haps,  that  may  not  appear  to  occupy  a  single  line  in  the  volume  of 
prophecy,  for  which  were  expecting  to  bud  a  paragraph,  if  not  a 
|Hige.*  pp.  9I,*2. 

'I’ho  las>t  retleetion,  which  is  pursued  to  greater  length,  re¬ 
lates  to  tJie  glory  which  prophecy  sheds  upon  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Naviour. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  regular  analysis  of 
the  wlu>le  series  ;  and  indeed,  it  w\>«ld  extend  this  article  be¬ 
yond  all  reasonable  limits,  wore  we  to  enter  upon  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  here  treated  of.  We  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  passed 
over  the  second  Jccture.on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  In 
this  instance  also,  the  Lecturer  was  evidently  emharrassed  by 
the  wide  extent  and  com)  licated  nature  of  his  subject.  *  It 

•  will  be  clear,’  Dr.  CoUyer  remarks,  *  to  every  individual 
‘  acquaintrd  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the 

•  subject  assigned  to  me,  that  the  full  and  faithful  detail  of  it 

•  would  require,  not  a  sermon,  but  a  volume.’  A  w  ant  of  dh^- 
tinctness  in  the  argument,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
mpirl  and  desultory  view  of  the  subject  which  the  Locturer 
found  himself  compelled  to  take.  We  must  ditfer  from  Dv. 
Collyer  in  his  estimate  of  .lacob  Bryant.  ‘  Profound  learning 

•  and  diligent  research’  are  justly  ascribed  to  him,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  praise  of  great  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  sin- 
cere  piety  ;  and  the  learned  world  are  under  no  small  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him  for  his  dissertation  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  and 
eveu  for  his  less  useful  labours-  *  Accuracy  of  juJgemcuC 
however,  was  not  oue  of  his  qoali^cAtions.  Like  oilier  theo- 
risU,  he  was  often  led  away  by  his  imagiDalioo,  and  mistook 
bvpothesia  for  proof.  Uls  An^ysis  of  Ancient  Alytbology  is  a 
splendid  antiqu'^rian  romance  ;  a  pix^igious  accumulation  of 
leutned  materials,  of  which  others  may  avail  themselves.  But, 
though  the  Author  worked  like  a  riwit,  or  one  of  his  own 
Titans,  at  the  quarry'  of  ancient  literalurt,  be  w  as  no  architect. 
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The  pRftsfto^  extracted  by  Dr.  Ccdlyer  \o  wcU  worthy  of  citar 
tion,  atui  conies  with  weio^ht  from  a  writer  so  profoaodly 
learned.  We  object  simply  to  the  unqimlitied  eulogy  with 
which  it  is  introduced.  We  must  make  room  for  the  following 
extract. 

*  The  second  test  of  the  claim  to  Inspiration  h,  That  its  subjects 
should  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  research.  For|wbat  neceiwiiy 
could  there  be  for  a  revelation  of  that  which  is  either  palpable  in  it¬ 
self,  or  to  be  elicited  by  human  intelligence,  thought,  and  industry  i 
Hut  if  there  he  awful  subjects  of  contemplation  connected  with  our 
being,  our  origin,  our  relation  to  God,  our  final  destiny  if  these 
subjects,  of  the  most  tremendous  importance,  luive  always  escaped 
the  most  profound  investigations  and  the  most  anaious  inquiries,  in¬ 
stituted  in  every  age,  and  pressed  to  every  p(»ssiblc  extent  if,  from 
tlieir  very  nature,  they  lie  beyond  the  continesof  merely  Imnian  intelli¬ 
gence, — then  are  they,  for  that  very  reason,  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
revelation,  and  no  hook,  professing  to  be  inspired,  could  leave  them 
untouched,  or  fail  to  make  them  the  first  objects  of  its  authoritative 
instructions.  Hut  it  will  follow,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  sub¬ 
jects, — from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  above  human  capacity, 
from  the  fact  that  no  uninspired  man  has  known  them,  or  could 
know  them,-*that  they  will  be  bard  to  be  understood,-— that  they  can 
be  capable  of  only  partial  elucidation  from  things  known,  visible,  and 
temporal,— that  our  intellectual  faculties  must  be  stretclied  to  their 
utmost  pitch,  and  return  at  last,  wearied,  to  repose  upon  a  testimony 
sufficient  as  to  a  truth  which  in  itself  is  uusearclmble,  because 
infinite.  And  that,  therefore,  which  is  commonly  objected  agaiust 
the  Bible,  (its  obscurity,)  is,  in  truth,  profundity,  which  we  have  no 
plummet  to  fathom, — infinity,  which  we  have  no  wing  to  explore, — 
openings  into  eternity,  and  light  poured  through  the  deeps  of  heaven, 
which  we  have  no  strength  of  vision  to  follow  or  to  endure.  And  if 
such  be  our  necessary  limitation  of  comprehension,  and  such  the 
necessary  infiniteness  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  it  will  follow, 
tiiat  we  must  meet  with  doctrines  incapable  of  explanation,  however 
clearly  reveaieil ; — that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  evideuce  relatiug 
to  facts,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason  that  our  rule  of  judge¬ 
ment  is  unequal  to  measure  the  line  of  inspiraliun,  and  dial  principles 
applying  on  ordinary  occasions,  will  not  always  apply  to  exUaurdiiutry 
and  supernatural  subjects  and  events, — not  from  any  opposition  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  from  the  natural  and  necessary  inadequacy  of  the 
one  to  embrace  and  develop  the  other.  And  while  the  s^eral 
test  of  inspiration  shall  be  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  I  ahall  re¬ 
quire  the  concession  and  the  recollection  of  this  undeniable  position. 

*  Thirdly,  that  supernatural  claims  should  be  supported  by  super¬ 
human  powers  und  operations.  1  have  no  •evidence  of  priiuary  reve¬ 
lation  but  that  which  is  furnished  by  miracle  and  prophe^ :  the  one 
a  sight  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  iuteliigeoce  ;  the 
other  a  force  evidently  beyond  the  eliort  of  human  energy ;  therefbrct 
both  terminated  wiUi  ihe  revealed  codc«  and  not  before  its  completion. 
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To  hovo  coMcd  oaHior,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  demonstrations 
of  the  last  Ciuninunicfitions  defective ;  to  have  continued  lonf^cr, 
would  have  been  to  destroy  those  which  preceded,  and  to  have 
clninged  the  sprini^-tide  swell  of  a  miracle,  into  the  level  dow  of  an 
ordinary  providence.  \\y  those  princiides  we  mean  to  tr^  the  IVnta 
touch,  and  u{H>n  them  w^  ho|>e  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,*  pp.  4v5— 7. 

The  fifth  lecture,  on  the  Character  of  Christ,  is  distinguished 
by  ilte  accurate  and  luminous  reasoning  which  perxades  it. 
The  distinction  between  probable  aitd  demonstrative  evidence 
is  laid  down,  in  the  exordium,  with  singular  clearness.  But 
for  this  distinction,  it  is  observed,  ‘  the  difi'erent  manner  in 

•  which  the  evidence  of  Christian  truth  has  in  every  age  been 

•  received  by  dillercnt  persons,  would  l>e  a  problem  of  dithcuU 

•  solution.'  That  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  not  demon- 
stralirr,  does  not  arise  from  its  insntficieney,  hut  from  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  the  laws  of  our  mental  conslilulion. 
The  term,  moral  evidence,  though  sanctioned  by  high  authonfy 
and  general  usage,  is  not,  we  thinV,  a  happy  one,  since  its 
opposite  would  be  physical  or  geometrical,  rather  than  de¬ 
monstrative,  Mr.  W  altord  has  very  properly  accompanied  the 
expression  with  tl>«  explanatory  teim  probable.  Vet,  ‘  pro- 

•  balvle*  seems  op|X>sed  to  certainty*  Does  not  the  term  evi¬ 
dence  sntiiciently  denote  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  phrase  moral  evidence  ?  pAidenoe  is  susceptible  of 
various  degrees :  demonstration  is  not,  Pvidcnce  may  be  re¬ 
sisted,  may  be  met  and  balanced  by  opposing  evidence:  de¬ 
monstration  may  be  confirmed  or  mrilified,  but  cannot  be  thus 
counteracted  or  evaded.  A  witness  gives  evidence — we  do 
not  say  moral  evidence,  but  his  testimony  is  legal  evidence  of 
the  fact  in  question.  Demonstration  is  often  metaphorically 
useii  for  ceiiainly,  and  it  is  then  the  result  of  tl:ie  force  and 
oombination  of  evidence,  or  of  separate  coincident  probabilities. 
Philivscphy  often  recedes  very'  unr>ecessari]y  from  the  language 
of  common  life. 

The  evidence  dediicible  from  the  character  of  the  Redeemer 
is  thus  strikingly  summed  up. 

*  An  inquiry  of  the  fallow inc  kind  arisen  therefore,  relative  to  the 
subject  which  is  before  os . — Is  it  probable,  or  likely,  that  in  the 
circumsianccw,  and  at  the  time  in  which  Christ  appear^  such  a  cIuh 
racter  as  his,  was,  or  could  be  formed,  by  means  altogether  human, 
end  such  at  are  exclusive  of  a  supernatural  and  divine  agency  ?  Or, 
which  amCKints  to  the  saaae  thing,  was  tbe  character  of  Christ  from 
heaven,  or  of  men  ?  Upon  the  solution  of  this  inquiry,  depends  the 
evidence  for  the  troth  of  chrigtianity,  w’hioh  is  cleducihle  from  this 
source.  It  is  demanded,  then,  w  hat  is  the  iuir  and  probahk  account 
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to  be  f»?ven,  respecting  tbe  fontwiticin  of  a  ebameter  so  super- eminent 
in  prrfec*wn^  as  that  by  whicli  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  dii- 

tinguished  ?  I  reply,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  a  just  and 
impartial  reasoning,  it  is  infinitely  improbable  that  such  a  character 
originated  in  any  thing  short  of  an  agency  strictly  dirine,  and  that  no 
other  conclusion  can,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  drawn.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  case,  it  must  lie,  not  in  the  concluaion 
which  is  drawn  from  the  f^t,  but  must  arise  entirely  from  inattentiim 
to  the  perfect  singularity  of  that  fact ;  or  from  a  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  its  existence.  For  what  is  the  fact  I  It  is,  that  among  the 
incalculable  multitudes  of  the  human  race,  no  individual  is  to  be 
found,  in  any  age  or  region,  free  from  the  blcmtshet  of  moral  imper¬ 
fection,  but  he  alone  who  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  Son  of  God, 
in  cO'CXfstence  with  the  seed  of  the  woman.  It  would  be  a  super¬ 
fluous  labour  to  enter  here,  upon  the  proof  of  what  lies  prominent 
upon  the  surface  of  all  history^  ancient  and  modern,  public  and  pri- 
vstCy  and  is  demonstrateil  by  ail  observation,  and  all  consciousness; 
tliut  men  arc  universally  the  subjects  of  moral  deficiency,  so  that 
**  there  U  none  righteous,  no  not  one.’*  Now%  the  Christian  assump¬ 
tion  is,  that  all  this  is  true  ;  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  these  innumer¬ 
able  myriads  of  transgressors,  one  Person  has  appeared,  altogether 
free  from  the  stains  by  which  the  entire  species  is  polluted,  and 
adorned  with  a  perfection  of  character,  which  renders  him  the  living 
resemblance  and  express  image  ofthe  Deity  ;  a  Person,  of  whom  his 
discipl(*s  aver,  that  **  he  did  no  sin,  ncitlier  was  guile  found  in  bk 
mouth/*  Whence  then  did  this  character,  we  ask,  originate  i  Was 
it  from  heaven  or  of  men  ?  If  the  reply  be,  it  was  of  men;  then  we 
have  the  revolting  absurdity,  of  an  effect  produced  by  causes  wUkh 
were  never  know  n  to  have  given  rise  to  such  .an  effect ;  but  whiclii 
lisving  operated  during  thousands  of  years,  and  hi  millions  of  caaes, 
have  uniformly,  and  without  deviation,  produced  effects  of  a  nature 
directly  the  reverse.  No  man  can  credit  this.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  human  understanding,  so  to  stultify  itself,  as  to  come  to  such 
a  conclusion.  Wc  arc,  therefore,  inevitably  compelled  to  determine, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  character  of  Christ  was  from  lieaven  ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  the  evidence  arising  out  of  that  cliuraoter,  faik 
to  produce  conviction,  reaults,  either  from  inatumtion  la  the  perfbet 
singularity  of  the  case,  or  from  a  disbelief  of  the  fact,  that  any  auch 
character  has  ever  existed.  We  shall  leave  out  of  our  preaent  coQsU 
deration  the  inattentive,  as  parlies  who  liavc  no  right  to  be  heard; 
and  to  those  persons  wiio  question  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history, 
and  deny,  as  all  unbelievers  must  consistently  do,  the  existence  of  any 
such  character  as  that  which  is  ascribed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  • 
we  rcconsmend  the  determination  of  such  inquiries  as  follow.  Whence 
did  the  disciples  of  Christ  draw  their  conception  of  ilie  character xif 
their  Master  ?  For  they  have  not,  let  it  be  remombered,  they  Imvc 
not  cuniined  themselves  to  a  brief  and  summary  assertion  of  bis  per¬ 
fection  ;  tliey  have  largely  and  minutely  detailed  the  principles  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  to  all 
the  inexpressibly  trying  situations  in  which  lie  was  placed*  Wbeocci 
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we  a»k,  did  they  frame  their  idea  of  fio  pure,  so  illustrious,  so  tran* 
scendent  a  virtue  ?  No  specimens  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  exhibited 
on  the  theatre  of  human  action  :  no  sages,  or  philosophers  of  the 
most  polished  nations,  had  ever  portrayed  such  a  character.  And 
are  we  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  irrational  conclusion,  that  what 
had  never  been  effected  by  the  genius,  the  taste,  and  the  cultivation 
of  oricfUal  or  western  philosophy,  was  achieved  by  a  few  individuals, 
taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Jewish  people  ?  These  people, 
the  Jews,  at  the  period  to  which  the  evangelical  history  relates, 
fornrved  a  nation  the  least  polished  by  literature,  and  proverbially  the 
most  attached  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the  system  which 
they  had  received  from  their  'ancestors.  This  system  had,  indeed, 
been  originally  of  celestial  origin  ;  but  was  so  vitiated  in  its  trans¬ 
mission,  as  to  have  degenerated  into  a  superstition,  which,  while  it 
depressed  their  intellectual  vigour,  nearly  extinguished  their  moral 
sensibility ;  and  rendered  them,  not  only  incapable  of  the  conception 
of  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  but  impelled 
them  to  pursue,  with  unexampled  rancour,  to  death,  and  to  posterity, 
the  person  and  the  cause  of  Flim,  in  whom  it  was  exhibited.  When 
this  inouiry  has  been  duly  prosecuted,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
we  shall  recommend  to  the  attentive  review  of  unbelievers,  another^ 
to  the  following  effect :  Whence  did  the  disciples  of  Christ  derive 
their  ardent  attachment  to  the  Saviour  whose  character  they  have 
drawn,  and  their  devotedness  to  a  cause  which  they  must  have  known 
to  be  fallacious,  if  they  had  never  witnessed  the  virtues  and  excel* 
lencies  which  they  have  ascribed  to  their  Master  ?  The  conset^ences 
which  followed  the  first  adherents  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  are  too  palp¬ 
able  to  admit  of  any  question.  Proscription  and  poverty,  infamy  and 
pain,  ceaseless  persecution  and  excruciating  death,  pursued  them,  as 
their  sole  reward,  on  this  side  the  grave.  No  account  can  be  given, 
in  the  least  degree  satisfactory  to  any  reasonable  inquirer,  of  the 
establishment  and  progress  of  Christianity,  without  un  admission  of  the 
labours  and  sufferings  to  which  the  servants  of  Christ  voluntarily, sub¬ 
jected  themselves,  in  conset|uence  of  their  devotedness  to  his  cause. 
We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  trace  their  acquiescence  in  such  a  lot,  to 
any  other  sources,  than  their  personal  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the 
character  which  they  have  delineated  in  their  writings,  and  their  ab¬ 
solute  conviction  of  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  their  constant  and 
unwavering  testimony.  Scepticism  has  on  this  topic  exhausted  its 
quiver,  and  shot  its  keenest  darts,  but  they*have  fallen  pointless  to  the 
earth  !  We  shall,  therefore,  relinauish  to  those  restless  and  morbid 
spirits  which  would  remain  unsatisned,  **  though  one  rose  from  tlie 
dead,*'  the  further  discussion  of  this  theme  ;  and  adopt  for  ourselves, 
as  the  true  and  adequate  solution  of  it,  the  scripture  which  forms  the 
text  of  the  present  discourse;  **  VV^e  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begolien  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.**  * 

’  pp,  141—45. 

At  the  close  of  this  admirable  discourse,  the  necessity  and 
eflicacy  of  fervetit  prayer  in  connexion  with  such  inquiries,  are 
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forcibly  urged  ;  nud  the  Lecturer,  with  becooung  warmth,  com¬ 
bats  the  notion,  that  a  state  of  indiOerence*is  the  conditioa  of 
mind  most  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  '  One  knows 
‘  not,’  he  remarks,  ‘  whether  the  absurdity  or  the  impiety  of 
'such  a  scheme  predominates.’ 

*  It  is  akin  to  that  device,  for  securing  the  mind  from  error,  which, 
under  the  pretext  of  sliunning  to  occupy  it  with  prejudices  in  .early 
life,  would  leave  it  to  become  the  prey  of  ignorance,  of  sensuality,  of 
conceit,  and  of  all  the  vices  to  which  our  susceptible  nature,  in  its 
most  susceptible  state,  is  liable.  Every  wise  and  good  roan,  instead 
of  thus  dooming  his  clilldren  to  become  the  victims  of  his  folly,  and  of 
their  own  passions,  will  rather  say,  let  me  fill  their  minds  as  full  of  vir¬ 
tuous  and  lovely  prejudices  as  it  is  possible  for  roc;  let  me  pre*occupy 
their  hearts,  if  I  any  he  so  hap[>y  as  to  accomplish  my  purpose,  with 
the  love  of  God,  of  truth,  and  nuliness,  and  mankind  ;  trusting  to  the 
vigour  of  their  matured  understandings  for  that  mental  discipline 
which,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  their  existence,  shall  be  called 
into  action,  to  enable  them  to  detect  the  errors  which  I  unconsciously 
may  have  instilled,  and  to  confirm  those  truths  which,  as  the  happiest 
result  of  my  endeavours,  have  been  immoveably  planted  within  their 
bosoms. 

*  The  principles  which  arc  in  ordinary  use  among  men,  when  their 
sentiments  arc  not  warped  by  sceptical  sophisms,  and  when  the  die. 
tates  of  common  sense  are  unperverted  by  theoretical  delusions,  evi* 
dently  direct  to  such  a  course,  as  being  that  which  reason  and  expe« 
rience  concur  to  justify.  And  can  it  be  imagined,  that  when  we  are 
to  inquire  concerning  the  evidence  on  which  Christianity  rests,  we 
must  aim  at  securing  an  impartial  decision,  by  becoming  indifferent 
to  tlie  consequences  which  flow  from  it  ?  The  very  attempt  involves 
an  absurdity,  since  we  can  by  no  means  separate  the  importance  of 
religion  from  its  truth  ;  and  were  it  free  from  absurdity,  it  would  be 
useless  for  the 'end  proposed,  inasmuch  as  men  do,  and  must  exert 
their  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  in  proportion  to  their  ac* 
tual  conviction  of  its  magnitude  and  necessity.  Let  us  then  be  in* 
fluenced  by  no  such  groundless  hypotheses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  let 
us  endeavour  to  acquire  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  majesty  and 
supreme  importance  4>f  religious  truth  to  our  happiness,,  present  and 
future,  that  w'e  may  thus  pursue  the  knowledge  of  it,  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  and  interest  proportioned  to  its  character.  Especially  let 
us  endeavour  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the  feebleness  of  our  powers, 
of  the  errors  to  which  our  sinful  and  earthly  prejudices  render  us 
liable,  and  of  the  infinite  desircablencss  of  becoming  partakers  of  the. 
divine  illumination  and  guidance,  which  Christ  has  promised  to  all, 
who  uprightly  seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  certainty  of  the^ 
truths  which  he  taught :  **  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know* 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.”  • 

pp.  156, 7* 

The  masterly  discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
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forma  the  next  in  the  aoriea,  has  been  advertceJ  to  in  our  notice 
of  a  recent  |uiblicRtinn.tnins1ate<l  from  the  Oerman  of  Michaelis, 
upon  the  same  subject,  nnc!  we  must  content  oiirselves  with 
htrontfly  urging;  it  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Tt  contains 
n  very  interesting  harinonize^i  view  of  the  details  presffiteil  to 
us  in  the  simple  and  artless  narratives  of  the  four  historians; 
the  result  of  a  diligent  collation  of  their  statements,  *  assisted 
‘  by  the  valuable  investigation*  of  Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Totvnson.* 
The  learning  and  critical  ability  of  the  Lcctnret  coold  not  have 
had  a  more  appropriate  field  for  their  exertion,  or  have  been 
more  usefully  employed. 

The  succeeding  lecture,  on  the  Evidence  deduciblc  from  Uie 
success  of  ihe  Gospel,  is  a  very  elaborate  and  eloquent  per* 
formance.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  before  seen  the  argu¬ 
ment  either  so  correctly  stated  or  so  fijrcihly  urged*  Some  of 
the  preliminary  remarks,  on  the  necessity  of  caution  and 
jealousy  in  pursuing  the  inquiry,  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  and  there  issomew’hat  too  mueh  of  the  philosopher  in 
the  phraseology  employed  ;  but  great  ability  is  shewn  in  the 
handling  of  the  argument,  which  is  introduced  with  the  following 
hypothetical  prop\>sitions. 

*  I.  That  if  a  sy*tefii  ef  religious  opinions  and  principles,  vnVke 

every  thing  suggested  to  the  mind  of  man  for  four  thousand  }’Car*, 
should  |>revail  ra|>idly  and  extensively  over  every  existing  system, 
there  would  he  some  reason  to  s\ip)>ose  it  was  aideil  by  iuperwatvri! 
infiiience.  »  <  r 

•IT.  That  if  this  system  shonW  prevail  without  the  assistance  of 
sititoMe  and  hisfrmmrnfulky^  il>e  evidence  for  supernaiwml 

agency  would  hecoiwe  xtramger, 

*  111.  Th.^t  if  this  system  should  prev^ail,  not  only  wiihowt  adcquilte 
instrumentsHty,  but  against  continwed^  mini  wnix^ereal  efftmitimy 
the  evidence  m*oukl  he  yff  ffrfmger  avd  jntvre  decisive* 

*  IV.  That  if  this  s'up)W)ycd  S3  stein  shookl  prevail,  not  mkv  over 
those  disndv'imtsges.  hut  equally  over  the  very  prctpeiuitun  and  prfa. 
cipirsof  human  nature^  then  the  evidence  woold  be  dcmtmstratime  uoA 
paramount** 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  tbe  chain  of  reasoning 
by  which  these  pri>positious  arc  brought  to  bear  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Christianity  ;  but  w  e  must  make  room  for  the 
very  striking  summary  tvf  the  argument.  One  collateral  wi-  * 
donee  in  support  of  it.  Mr.  Reid  remarks,  ‘  is  to  be  found  in  the 
•  history  of  rtligion  throughout  all  ages  *  One  of  the  mostTe- 
markable  facts  attendant  upon  Christianity,  and  one  whicb>  At 
first  sight,  would  seem  but  little  adapted  to  sene  as  a  corrobo- 
nition  of  its  truth,  is,  that,  like  the  patriarchal  faith  ar^  the 
Mosaic  dls[>ensation,  it  has  always  degenerated.  '  Wbik  ilie 
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f  |j'«  *^1 

*  bints  of  science  have  been  progfestively  improved  into  a  beau* 

'  tifnl  system,  religion,  in  the  hands  of  man^  has  been  retrograde 

•  anil  corrupted.’  * 

*  In  our  own  day,  privileged  as  it  is,  we  have  the  tame  pracoM  of 
defection  and  corruption  before  our  eyoe.  Tbruughimt  all  ClirUtea*. 
deui,  how  difficult  it  it  to  find  any  thing  like  religion  undiigi»ie«d» 
untaruUhed  by  the  touch  of  man !  How  great  a  dbparity  b^waen 
reflgion  at  k  appears  among&t  men,  nnd  religion  as  repreteoied .  on 
the  pages  of  tne  New  Testament !  Her  simplicity  hut  beeu  Just  in 
the  glare  of  meretricious  ornament ;  her  spirituality  has  been  exUo* 
guished  by  worldly  alliance;  her  doctrines  have ^ been  explained 
away  by  distorted  criticism ;  and  her  principles  liave  been  perverted 
by  earthly  policy.  8he  has  been  made  the  slave  of  superstition,  the 
mask  of  infidelity,  ihe  creature  of  temporal  power,  mid  the  mistress 
o('  unlicensed  cupidity.  Her  name  has  been  retained,  while  herself 
has  been  crucified.  Opinions  have  been  held,  dispositions  indulged, 
and  practices  pursued,  which  were  fatal  to  her  existence  ;  and  these 
things  have  been  made  specious  by  Christian  philosophers,  have  beeu 
eulogized  by  Christian  historians,  have  been  celebrated  by  CUriatian 
poets,  and  nave  been  consecrated  aod  commended  fcom  CbrUtiita 
pulpits. 

*  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  invariable  and  universal  propen* 
•ity  to  corrupt  and  pervert  a  religion  which  is  yet  held  to*  he  divine  ? 
If  any  moral  deduction  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  any  hisloricni 
testimony,  are  we  not  fully  authorized  in  deciding,  that  since  men 
are  so  unwilling  to  accept  ol'  religion  as  it  is,  and  are  so  desirous  of 
making  it  what  it  never  can  become,  there  must  be  an  essential  oppo* 
silion  of  tlie  principles  which  are  in  it,  to  the  principles  which  lare 
in  roan  ?  And  does  it  not  warrant  us,  with  equal  confidence,  to 
infer,  th.it  a  religion  whicli  shall  be  successfully  promulgated  under 
tuck  circumstances,  must  be  so  by  supernatural  in/iuence  f  A  lisoie 
living  on  tiie  very  bosom  of  the  deep,  opposed  by  ail  tiie  winds  of 
heaven,  often  obscured,  nearly  exliiiguishod,  always  resisted,  yet 
rising  from  apparent  exhaustion  and  decay  into  new  brightness,  en- 
larging  the  circle  on  whicii  it  sliines  age  after  age,  and  smiling  on 
the  elements  which  are  battling  against  its  existeuce,  must  be  sus* 
tained  by  ethereal  fires ! 

'  Now',  what  is  the  sum  of  the  entire  argument  ?  Here  Is  a  relt* 
gious  svstem,  denominated  Christian,  winch  enters  the  world  at  a 
most  inauspicious  period,  supposing  it  to  be  an  imposture.  It  lias  not 
one  principle  in  common  with  tlie  religions  which  tlien  prevailod. 
It  is  attempted  to  be  propagated  by  a  lew  persons  who  are  signally 
disqualified  for  the  undertaking,  and  are  hated  of  all  nations.  It  is 
opposed,  from  the  very  (first,  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  chieily  by 
thotic  wiio  had  most  power  and  infiueiice  in  their  bauds.  M(»reover, 
this  religion  is  hostile  to  human  opinion,  human  prejudice,  human 
interest,  human  nature  ;  and  this  is  apparent,  from  the  admitted 
nature  of  man,  and  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Gospel,  as  weft  as 
from  tlie  facts,  that  when  men  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  Chris* 
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tUn  nAmc,  they  have  roniaincti  at  enmitv  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
that  there  has  been,  iu  every  ape,  a  prcAominaiu  disposition  to  rais- 
understand  and  ^nisrcp^o^ent,  to  pci  vcrl  and  degrade  it.  Yet  has 
this  religion  been  propagated  over  the  earth  i*iih  a  facility  altogetlier 
unparalleled  by  any  art  or  science— yet  has  it  found  a  place  for  itself 
in  many  a  mind  and  country,  to  ^hich  the  simplest  mathematical 
demonstrations  are,  at  this  moment,  unsolved  problems  ! 

•  What  then  is  the  conclusion  ?  It  is,  it  must  he  this — that  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Christ  could  not  have  been  propagated  by  any  earthly 
power — that  it  could  not  have  been  propagated  by  any  mere  external 
agency  of  Providence — that  it  could  h.'ive  been  propagated  only  by  a 
spiritual  and  supernatural  influence  addresse<l  to  the  perceptions  and 
aflRi'etions  of  man; — and,  therefore,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
divine,  and  its  propagation  through  all  ages  is  a  distinct,  indcpoiw 
dent,  and  speaking  evidence  of  its  divinity.*  pp  ‘2*24- — ‘226. 

The  tenth  lecture,  on  the  Kvperimontal  V'videnee  of  Chris- 
iiatnty,  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  Series.  It  relates  lo 
n  branch  of  evidence  too  often  overlooked,  and  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  nhicb,  peculiar  caution,  discrimination,  and  correct¬ 
ness  are  reqnisilc.  We  have  perused  it  with  higit  sati^facliou, 
and  have  only  to  express  our  regret  that,  in  printing  the  dia- 
coursc,  the  Writer  did  not  extend  his  remarks  upon  uhal  he 
justly  denominates  the  most  vital  branch  of  his  subject.  Some 
very  excellent  practical  bints  are  containeil  in  the  following 
di^eoume.  on  the  best  methods  of  counteracting  infldelity, 
which  come  with  all  the  weight  of  *  old  experience’  and  the 
wisdom  of  years  from  the  venerable  Writer.  The  concluding 
lecture  is  a  very  able  and  suitable  appendix  to  the  Series.  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fletcher  combats  Dr.  CampbelPs 
rerv  unsatisfactory  and,  as  it  has  always  appeared  tons,  rnis- 
tuken  criticism  on  the  word  mystery.  We  had  TiOl  intended 
lo  indulge  in  any  further  citations;  but  the  following  remarks 
are  highly  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  circulation  ;*and  miili 
these,  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  a  volume  which,  we 
do\d)t  not,  will  speedily  be  in  the  possession  of  most  of  oar 
readers. 

•  Most  disingenuous  attempts  are  sometimes  made  by  those  who 
pretend  to  revere  the  authoritt’  of  revelation  and  reject  its  mysteries, 
to  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transuhxi/intiaiion  as  a 
dogma  resting  on  the  same  ground,  and  posseasing  the  same  autho- 
ritv  with  the  doctrine  of  whut  is  termed  the  Trinity,  The  advocHt® 
of  that  Q>onstrous  absurdity  And  it  also  convenient  to  class  these  two 
subjects  together;  and  thus  superstition  and  scepticiNro  arc  alike 
supj>i>rte4l  by  the  unholy  alliance  1  But  there  is  no  alliance.  There 
are  no  grounds  of  analog}  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  no 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  character  of  the  assumed  mys¬ 
tery  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  peculiar  doctrmes  of  reveU-  | 
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tinn  on  the  other,  fn  the  doj^ma  of  TransubsuntUtlon,  there  u  not 
merely  a  difficulty  which  we  cannot  explain,  but  an  absurdity  which 
we  cannot  remove.  Jn  reference  to  the  Trinity,  we  are  not  callod 
to  believe  that  they  nrc  three  in  the  same  sense  that  lliey  are  one ; 
or  one  in  the  same  sense  that  they  are  three.  This  would  be  u  con¬ 
tradiction,  an  impossibility.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  the  huiuan 
with  the  divine  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  we  arc  not  called  to 
believe  in  a  conversion  of  Deity  into  humanity,  or  of  humanity  into 
Deity;  consequently  we  are  not  called  to  believe  that  what  is  an 
essential  property  of  the  one  can  ever  be  transferred  to  the  other. 
Hut  in  the  Romish  doctrine,  we  are  called  to  believe,  not  only  with¬ 
out  evidence,  but  acainst  evidence,  and  against  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses  of  all  ti)e  world.  VVe 
are  called  to  believe  in  opposition  to  all  probability  and  possibility, 
as  far  as  possibilities  come  within  the  cognizance  of  human  percep¬ 
tions.  Such  a  dogma  overturns  the  foundation  of  credit  in  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  our  senses,  arid  thus  destroys  the  competency  and  the 
value  of  all  miraculous  attestations ;  for  if  the  senses  warrant  not 
our  confidence,  how  can  w’C  judge  of  miracles  ?  It  disarranges  the 
entire  physical  conrtitution  of  our  nature ;  it  lays  both  reason  and 
sense  in  inglorious  prostration  at  the  feet  of  an  aspiring  priesthood, 
and  most  egregiously  insults  the  dictates  and  convictions  of  the 
understanding,  under  tlie  venerable  sanctions  of  faith  and  religion  ! 
Yet  more  awful  than  this  insult,  is  that  which  licentious  scepticism 
pours  on  tlmse  who  believe  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  revelation, 
Ly  tile  unhallowed  attempt  to  associate  tliem  with  4he  crudities  and 
absurdities  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.”  *  pp.  386—9. 


Art.  II.  The  Naval  HUtorff  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  Declaration 
of  War  by  France,  in  February',  1793,  to  the  Accession  of  George 
IV.  in  January,  1820.  Hy  William  James.  A  new  Edition.  6  vols. 
8vo.  Price  4i.  lOj.  London.  1826. 

¥1  AVING  already  made  our  readers  sufTiciently  acquainted 
^  with  the  general  character  of  this  singularly  able  and  in¬ 
teresting  work,  in  onr  review  of  the  fust  three  volumes  of  the 
former  edition,*  we. shall  do  little  more  than  give  a  brief  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  enlarged  and  corrected  publication  in  its 
entire  state.  Tire  '  History’  is  now  not  only  completed,  but 
improved  by  many  important  corrections  and  additions,  and 
especially  by  a  number  of  very  valuable  and  dislioct  diagrams; 
the  difhculty  of  framing  which,  we  did  not  sutiiciently  calcu* 
late  when  we  recommended  their  insertion.  liivery  page  of  the 
work  bears  testimony  to  the  labour  and  research  employed  in 
the  inquiries,  collations,  and  siftings  of  evidence,  necessary  to 


*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  xviii.  p.  512.  (Dec.  1822.) 
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the  adequate  completion  of  a  most  dirticuU  task.  The  Author 
i*  non  heyond  the  reach  of  public  approbation,  but  it  is  due 
to  his  memorv  to  ssv,  that  his  claims  to  the  m*ateful  mnem- 
brance  of  his  country  do  not  terminate  here.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  and  ne  could  ourselves  illustrate  the  fact  by  some  pithy 
anecdotes,  that  the  discipline  of  our  navy  had  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  relaxed,  and  that  we  were  in  some  danfi;er  of  losing; 
all  the  advantag;rK  that  had  been  obtained  by  onr  former  supe- 
rioiity  in  that  respect.  To  this  state  of  things,  the  general 
attention  was,  we  l>elieve,  first  specifically  awakened  by  the 
strong  representations  of  Mr.  dames;  and  W'o  trust  that  the 
lesson  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  has,  it  is  true,  stripped 
atany  a  dazrling  exploit  of  its  romance,  by  his  spirited  expo¬ 
sures  of  otheial  exaggeration;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  bis  country  important  serrice,  since  it  is  only  by  an 
accurate  estimate  of  its  real  resources,  that  a  nation  can  he 
prepared  for  the  encounter  of  difhcnlties  and  danger.  It  might 
nave  been  expected,  too,  that  much  irritation  would  be  excited 
by  statements  which  tended  to  charge  failure  on  individuals  to 
whom  the  honoui's  and  recompenses  of  success  had  been 
awarded;  but,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  Mr.  J.  has  been 
impeached  of  unfair  or  incorrect  narrative,  he  has  either  sub- 
stantiattMl  his  allegations,  or  assigned  a  satisfactory  reason  tor 
bis  errors.  He  has  cleared  away  much  of  the  cloud  which 
bung  OMT  the  transactions  of  the  late  American  war,  by  tmna- 
ferring  the  blame  of  defeat  from  our  captains  and  seamen,  to 
the  na\al  administration  which  sent  them,  with  inadequate 
means,  against  an  overwhelming  stipcriority  of  force. 

In  our  former  article,  we  gave  enough  of  extract  to  exem¬ 
plify  Mr.  .lames’s  nn  ihod  of  exhibiting  his  facts ;  and  W’e  shall 
not  have  occasion,  in  the  present  instance,  to  make  much 
addition  to  onr  previous  selections.  There  is,  however,  one 
pioi'c  of  description  so  striking  as  to  induce  us  to  give  part  of 
It  to  our  readers,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
technical  terms  in  the  report. 

On  the  16ih  December,  1812,  the  IVlngnificent,  74,  Captain 
John  Hayes,  was  placed  in  the  most  critical  circumstances  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  ship  was 
anchored  in  the  entrance  to  Basque  roads,  nearly  mid  -channel 
between  two  formidable  reefs.  Towards  night,  the  weather 
became  threatening,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to  meet 
the  approaching  storm.  The  darkness  was  not  deep  enough  to 
conceal  the  dangers  by  which  the  crew  was  surrounded,  and 
they  could  see  ns  well  ns  hear,  the  sea  breaking  with  great 
violence  on  a  reef  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  th 
shlp'^  str.rboard  quarter.  Under  foot  w  ere  rocks ;  and  even* 
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where,  the  holding  ground  was  insecure.  The  sea  was  heavy, 
ninl,  as  a  fearful  evidence  that  the  vessel  was  surrounded  wiUi 
rocks  at  no  great  depth,  it  broke  at  times  outside  her,  while  the 
place  where  she  would  strike,  in  the  event  of  going  ashore, 
was  not  more  than  a  cable’s  length.  It  was  quite  clear,  Umt 
the  anchorage  was  not  to  be  trusted,  that  their  friction  on  tlie 
rocks  would  soon  cut  the  cables,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done,  hut  to  make  the  almost  hopeless  attempt  to  get  to  sea. 
In  these  critical  circumstances,  Captain  Hayes  seems  to  have 
been  ns  calm  and  self-possessed  as  if  his  gallant  ship  had  been 
riding  safely  in  Hamoaze.  He  stationed  his  men  at  their  po^ts, 
witli  orders  to  he  qnick  and  punctual ; — when  the  word  was 
given,  it  was  to  be  instantly  obeyed,  and  without  confusion  : 
a  wrong  sail  handled,  or  the  right  manoeuvre  executed  awk¬ 
wardly,  and  all  w^aa  lost. 

*’  The  Captain  now  told  the  people,  that  they  were  going  to  work 
for  life  or  death  if  they  were  attentive  to  his  orders,  and  executed 
them  properly,  the  ship  would  be  saved  :  if  not,  the  whole  of  them 
would  he  drowmed  in  6vc  minutes.  Things  being  in  this  state  of 
preparation,  a  little  more  of  the  spring  was  hove  in;  the  quarter* 
masters  at  the  wheel  and  bow  received  their  instructions.  The  cables 
were  ordered  to  be  cut,  which  was  instantly  dune;  but  the  heav}' 
sea  on  the  larboard-bow  would  not  let  her  cast  that  way.  The  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  had  happily  been  foreseen.  The  spring  broke,  and 
her  head  paid  round  in  towards  the  reef.  The  oldest  seaman  in  the 
ship  at  that  moment  thought  all  lost.  The  captain,  however,  gave 
his  orders  very  distinctly,  to  put  the  helm  hard  a-starboard,  to  sheet 
home  the  fore-topsail,  and  haul  on  board  tiie  fore  tack  and  aft-forc- 
sheet,  keep  all  the  other  sails  fast,  square  the  main  and  mizen  topsail 
yards,  and  cross  jack-yard,  keep  the  main  yard  as  it  was.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  wind  came  abaft  the  beam,  he  ordered  the  mizen-topsail  to' 
be  sheeted  home,  and  then  the  helm  to  be  put  hard  a  port— when 
the  wind  came  nearly  aft— haul  on  board  the  main-lack,  uft*uiuin 
sheet,  sheet  home  the  main-topsail,  anti  brace  the  cruss-jack-yard 
sharp  up.  When  this  was  done,  (the  wlnde  of  which  took  only  two 
minutes  to  perform,)  the  ship  absolutely  flew  round  from  the  reef, 
like  a  thing  scared  at  the  irightful  spectacle.  The  quarter-master 
was  ordered  to  keep  her  south,  and  the  captain  declared  aloud, 
“  liie  ship  is  safe.**  The  gati’was  down  to  prevent  its  holding  w  ind, 
and  the  try-tail  was  bent  ready  for  hoisting  had  it  been  wanted.  The 
main  and  mizen  staysails  were  also  ready,  but  were  not  wanted. 
The  fore-topmast  staysail  was  hoisted  before  the  cables  were  cut : 
thus  was  the  ship  got  round  in  less  than  her  own  length ;  but,  ia  that 
short  distance,  she  altered  the  soundings  live  fathoms.  And  jiuw,  for 
the  tirst  time,  1  believe,  was  seen  a  ship  at  sea  under  reefed  courses, 
and  close-reefed  topsails,  with  yards  and  lop- masts  struck.  The  sails 
all  stood  remarkably  well ;  and  by  this  novel  method,  was  saved  a 
beautiful  ship  of  the  line,  and  650  souls.  I  cannot  find  any  man  or 
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officer  who  ever  saw  a  ship  in  the  btate  before  ;  yet,  all  seem  gur« 
priced  that  they  ahould  never  before  have  thought  of  it.’ 

This  spirited  description  of  consummate  seamanship)  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  Mr.  James  from  the  Naval  chronicle. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  these  volumes  relate 
to  the  reverses  of  the  late  American  war.  Mr.  James*  has 
clearly  shewn,  that,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  our 
officers  encountered  the  enemy  under  circumstances  of  ex¬ 
treme  disparity,  and  yielded  only  when  all  power  of  resistance 
was  gone.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished  that  he  had  done  this 
in  a  somewhat  belter  temper,  and  that  his  comments  hud  been 
less  tinctured  with  national  antipathy. 


Art.  III.  1.  Practical  Hints  on  Lhht  and  Shade  in  Painting.  Ulus- 

O  O 

trated  by  Examples  from  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 
By  John  Burnett.  4to.  pp.  51#  Price  18s.  London.  1826i 

2.  Sciographji^  ;  or  Examples  of  Shadows ;  with  Rules  for  their  Pro¬ 
jection  :  intended  for  the  Use  of  Architectural  Draughtsmen,  and 
other  Artists.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  8vo.  pp.  63.  Loudon.  182L 

EXT  in  importance  to  the  study  of  nature,  and,  in  some 
respects,  still  more  replete  with  instruction  to  the  student 
in  Art,  is  a  minute  analysis  of  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  masters  of  painting  have  worked  out  those  magical  effects 
that,  without  violating  natural  laws,  seem  to  have  gone  beyond 
them  in  the  production  of  richness,  brilliancy,  force,  and  ex¬ 
pression.  In  one  sense,  nature  is  picture  ;  in  another,  it  is  not ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  defective  discrimination  in  this  point,  that  so 
many  artists  have  confounded  detail  with  fidelity,  and  elabora- 
tion  with  effect.  There  is  a  decided  and  important  difference 
between  things  ns  they  are,  and  things  as  they  appear;  and  it 
'requires  considerable  tact  to  seize  and  to  express  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  w  ithout  becoming  confused  and  indefinite.  Nothing  can 
preserve  the  young  artist  from  failure,  and  guard  him  from  er¬ 
roneous  practice,  but  a  deep  and  persevering  investigation  of 
scientific  principle ;  and  he  will  save  much  valuable  time,  as 
well  as  avoid  much  danger  of  mistake,  by  taking  as  his  guides, 
the  men  who  have  most  successfully  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  works — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  imputations  of  a  tendency  to  fanciful  theory  and  vague 
generalizations,  that  have  been  urged  against  him — are  fraught 
with  w'isdom  and  practical  instruction,  has  recommended  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  way  in  which  the  great  masters 
produced  their  elfects,  so  simple  and  efficient  that  we  have 
often  wished  to  see  it  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  edu- 
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t!ation  applicable  to  all  classes  of  students  m  Art.  We^  bare^' 
in  former  articles,  taken  occasion  to  express  •  our  regret,  that’ 
more  elficient  modes  of  training  were  not  adopted  in  schools, 
and  our  conviction  that  it  would  be  very  practicable  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  process  of  initiation  strictly  scientific,  and  yet  better 
suited  to  the  capacities  even  of,  children,  than  the  loose  and 
vulgar  lessons  that  are  too  generally  indicted  on  the  pupils  o'* 
average  drawing-masters.  Our  sentiments  on  this  subject  re¬ 
main  unaltered,  and  we  shall  employ  a  few  paragraphs  in  their 
further  illustration. 

‘  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret,*  observes  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  *  were  among  the  first  painters  who  reduced  to  a 

*  system  what  was  before  practised  w’ithout  any  fixed  principle, 

*  and  consequently  neglected  occasionally.  From  the  Venetian 
‘  painters,  Rubens  extracted  his  sclieme  of  composition,  which 
‘  was  soon  understood  and  adopted  by  his  countrymen;  and 

*  extended  even  to  the  minor  painters  of  familiar  lifedn  the 
‘  Dutch  school.  When  I  was  at  Venice,  the  method  I  took  to 
‘  avail  myself  of  their  principles,  was  this  :  when  I  observed  ah 
‘  extraordinary  eH’ect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  picture,  I  took 

*  a  leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in  the 

*  same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving  tl\e 

*  white,  paper  untouched  to  represent  light,  and  this  without 
‘  any  attention  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures, 

*  A  fow  trials  of  this  kind,  will  be  sufiicieut  to  give  the  method 

*  of  their  conduct  in  the  management  of  their  lights. .  ,  4, It 

*  may  be  observed,  likewise,  what  portion  is  strongly  relieved, 

‘  and  how  much  is  united  with  its  ground  ;  for  it  is  necessary. 
'  that  some  part  (though  a  small  one  is  sufficient)  *  should  be 
‘  sharp  and  cutting  ag.nnst  its  ground,  whether  it  be  light  on  a 

*  dark  or  dark  on  a  light  ground,  in  order  to  give  firmness  and 
‘  distinctness  to  the  work  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  relieved 

'  on  every  side,  it  w  ill  appear  as  if  inlaid  on  its  ground.  Such . 
‘  a  blotted  j>aper,  held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  will  strike 
‘  the  spectator  as  something  excellent  for  the  disposition  of 
‘  light  and  shadow',  though  he  does  not  distinguish  whether  it 

*  is  a  history,  a  portrait,  a  landscape,  dead  game,  or  any  thing 
‘  else ;  for  the  same  principles  extend  to  every  branch  of  the 

*  art.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  useful,  or  more  universally  applicable, 
than  this  suggestion.  Where  paintings  are  not  accessible,  good 
prints  will  be  sufficient  substitutes,  and  the  young  practitioner 
will,  at  once,  get  the  habit  of  analysis,  master  the  elements  of 
his  art,  and  observe  the  application  of  principles  to  detail. 
Besides  this,  he  will  acquire  a  broad  and  free  manner  of 
handling ;  boldness  and  expression  will  characterise  the  treat* 
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iiient  of  his  subjects ;  and,  having  first  ascertained  the  meu 
diuru  in  uhich  his  objects  are  to  be  placed,  and  the  precise 
degree  in  which  they  are  to  be  relieved  or  kept  down,  the 
dehnition  of  their  shape  and  proportions  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  It  cannot  be  loo  often  nor  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  young  artist,  that,  the  acquisition  of  sound  principles,  is 
the  only  valid  preparation  for  skilful  practice;  and  we  feel 
assured,  that  these  suggestions,  if  fairly  taken  up  and  followed 
out,  will  tend,  in  no  ^ight- degree,  to  facilitate  their  attain¬ 
ment  and  application. 

Mr.  Burnet’s  work  is  composed  on  these  principles,  and  we 
arc  glad  to  see  a  system,  which  we  have  so  long  felt  to  ati'ord 
the  only  chance  of  competent  instruction,  brought  forward, 
on  the  whole,  so  successfully  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  may  have 
his  recompense  in  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  book.  There 
18  a  little  nonsense  here  and  there,  in  the  shape  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  at  fine  writing ;  and  there  are  some  annoying 
scraps  of  poetical  quotation,  thrusting  themselves  awkwardly 
into  places  that  should  have  been  better  occupied  ;  but,  with 
all  these  deductions,  the  work  is  extremely  valuable,  and  well 
illustrated  with  plates,  some  of  which  are  failures,  but  the 
major  part  furnish  interesting  and  spirited  exemplifications  of 
the  principles  inculcated.  If  this  volume  find  its  way  (as  will 
unquestionably  be  the  case  if  it  meet  with  the  reception  it  de¬ 
serves)  into  general  use,  the  Writer  will  have  an  opportunity, 
which  vve  recommend  him  not  to  neglect,  of  methodizing  and 
extending  the  explanatory  and  preceptive  portions.  He  claims 
the  privilege  of*  merely  iliiowing  out  hints  as  they  occur,  with- 
•  out  any  relation  to  connection  or  a  regular  treatise.’  Every 
author  has,  most  assuredly,  a  right  to  manage  his  subject  in 
his  own  way  ;  but,  as  an  affair  of  criticism,  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Burnet,  that  a  gossiping  way  of  giving  lessons  on  mat¬ 
ters  essentially  systematic,  is  thoroughly  indefensible ;  and 
that  his  ‘  Hints’  will  be  incomparably  more  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  when  they  shall  have  assumed  a  consecutive  form. 
He  seems  to  have  first  worked  out  his  examples,  and  then  to 
have  found  some  difiiculty  in  giving  distinct  explanations  ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  begun  by  ascertaining,  from  minute  and 
extensive  observation,  the  elementary  canons,  the  illustrations 
would  at  once  have  exhibited  the  process  and  made  plain  the 
application  of  the  law.  It  is,  after  all,  possible,  that  he  may 
have  had  this  plan  in  view  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  tenor  of  his  work. 

The  subjects  (about  forty  in  number)  given  as  examples,  are 
chiefly  from  the  Dutch  and  Memish  school ;  and  their  general 
management  does  Mr.  Burnet  much  credit  both  as  an  artist 
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and  as  an  enpjraver.  They  are  roughly  but  spiritedly  rendered, 
and  we  should  prefer  the  greater  portion  of  titem,  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  originals,  to  many  prints  of  much  higher  preten¬ 
sions.  As  specimens  of  his  good  qualities  as  a  writer  and  an 
analyst,  we  shall  extract  his  characters  of  Rembrandt  and 
Claude. 

*  If  wc  take  a  bead  by  Rembrandt,  we  had  the  principal  light  or 
focus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  (which  he  often,  to  render  more 
luminous,  surrounds  with  a  black  bonnet  or  hat,  and  even  this  he 
keeps  of  a  cold  tone,  to  give  more  value  to  the  flesh) ;  the  light  is 
then  allowed  to  fall  down  on  the  figure,  producing  thereby  a  union 
and  an  appearance  of  his  light  giving  out  rays  of  the  same  hue  as  iu 
self.  If  we  follow  him  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  larger  compo¬ 
sitions,  we  And  the  same  principle ‘adopted,  whether  they  consist  of 
many  figures,  such  as  the  hundred  guilder  print,  or  of  few,  as  in 
the  small  Nativity  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  thus  rendering  the  roost 
complicated  compositions  subservient  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
light  and  shade.  A  few  experiments  on  a  ground  of  a  middle  tint, 
with  a  pencil  filled  with  white,  and  another  dipped  in  black,  will 
give  the  student  an  insight  into  all  the  changes  capable  of  being 
produced  upon  this  principle. 

♦  IS  ,  ♦  ♦  * 

*  In  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  who  has  often  placed  the  sun  near 
the  centre  of  his  compositions,  we  6nd  the  light  graduating  to  the 
sides  of  his  canvas  by  means  of  buildings,  ships,  d:c.  with  oflen  a 
clump  of  dark  trees  jutting  into  the  mass  of  lignt,  thereby  giving  it 
its  brilliant  character,  and  serving  at  the  same  time  to  convey  the 
dark  sides  into  the  picture.'  If  he  reminds  us  occasionally  of. Rem¬ 
brandt,  it  arises  from  his  great  breadth  of  effect ;  if  of  Corregio,  it  is 
the  sofl  union  of  his  lights  with  the  shadow.  A  few  walks  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  the  twilight,  and  at  night  in  scenery  where  nature  lias  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  shewing  her  various  effects,  will  put  the  student  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  power  to  unravel  all  her  mysteries.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Claude,  Corregio,  and  Rembrandt,  were  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  one  another,  but  we  have  the  most  evident  proofs  that 
tliey  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  by  which  nature  pro¬ 
duces  her  most  striking  effects.*  i 

The  applicatioo  of  light  and  shade  to  architectural  draughts, 
is  a  much  more  complicated  and  systematic  exercise,  than  the 
adaptation  of  their  varieties  to  the  general  purposes  of 
painting.  Nature,  it  is  true,  is  invariable  in  her  laws  and  in 
their  administration ;  but  there  is  such  infinite  change  and 
movement  in  her  operations ;  so  much  of  apparent  playful¬ 
ness  and  caprice  in  her  attitudes ;  such  a  gay  confusion  of 
lights,  refractions,  reflexes,  and  semi-transparencies ;  that  her 
combinations  of  radiance,  shadow,  colour,  and  neutral  tint, 
are  irreducible  to  specific  rule.  But  Art  is  to  be  adjusted  by 
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the  compass  and  square.  No  man  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
an  architectural  draughlsman,  who  is  not  a  competent  geome¬ 
ter,  and  expert  in  the  construction  of  a  correct  diagram. 
Neither  should  the  more  general  artist  neglect  these  studies, 
since  innumerable  occasions  will  present  themselves,  in  which 
he  must  find  himself  strangely  at  fault  without  some  knowledge 
of  these  points.  To  all  who  are  desirous  of  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  this  very  important  branch  of  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  science,  we  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Guilt’s  valuable 
treatise.  W  e  have  examined  it  with  some  care,  and  though 
we  could  have  wished  it  to  be  more  extensive,  we  have  been 
much  gratitied  by  the  simplicity  and  distinctness  of  its  dchni- 
tions  and  examples.  It  will  require  attention,  certainly,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  thoroughly  mustered  ;  but,  with  a  little  previous 
knowledge  of  iiiuthematics,  it  will  be  louiui  an  excellent  and 
sutlicieiit  instructor. 


Art.  IV.  Trnvch  of  the  Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China, 
and  Residence  in  Pricing,  iti  the  Years  1S20-21.  By  George  fim- 
kow'hki.  With  Corrections  and  Notes  by  Julius  V^on  Klaproth, 
lllubt rated  hy  Maps,  Plates,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  1/.  10«. 

Loudon.  1827. 

Chino-fnania  which  prevailed  at  one  time  among  our 
neighbours,  has,  with  other  fashions,  passed  away.  The 
Jesuits  and  llie  French  philosophers  at  one  time  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  paternal  go¬ 
vernment  and  social  happiness  of  the  Celestial  Kmpire,  the 
annals  of  which  stretched  hack  fl^r  beyond  those  of  Thebes  or 
Memphis,  and  made  Moses  appear  a  modern  waiter.  The 
angry  controversy  between  M.  l’Abl)6  Grosier  and  the  learned 
German,  Dr.  Paw.  the  one  the  champion  and  panegyrist,  the 
other  the  depreciator  of  the  Chinese,  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  modern  literati  of  Fiance,  better  informed,  more  truly 
learned,  and  more  liberal  in  the  best  sense,  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors  of  either  party,  admit  the  absurdity  of  those  visionary 
speculations  or  artful  misrepresentations  which  held  up  the 
Asiatic  Utopia  as  the  laud  in  which  philosophy  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  nature  had  perpetuated  the  golden  age.  ‘  The  ‘  lingtm 
*  rnirabifis,  philosophica,  divinn*  the  heaven-descended  invention 
of  hieroglyphics,  arc  now  more  justly  appreciated. 

The  colloquial  medium  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  the  written  character,  has  all  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  a  monosyllabic  language  ;  the  same  term  being  made,  by 
various  inflections  of  the  voice,  to  express  the  most  diflerent  ob¬ 
jects.  Thus,  the  word  trhjon,  we  are  told,  varied  by  into- 
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nation,  signifies  a  master,  a  prg,  a  kitchen,  a  pillar,  an  old 
woman,  a  slave,  a  prisoner,  liberal,  or  to  profane  ;  and  in  the* 
instance  of  pe,  the  very  same  sound  signifies,  north,  white, 
cypress,  a  hundred,  &c.  Declensions  and' conjugations  being 
wanting,  their  place  is  supplied  by  puerile  circumlocutions.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  the  vernacular  Chinese  scarcely  con¬ 
tains  360  terms  w  hich  the  unpractised  ear  of  a  European  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  fmm  one  another.  Such  a  language  may  or  may  not 
be  melodious  or  expressive  of  the  passions  of  the  speaker;  but 
it  IS  quite  evident,  that  it  must  lie  under  all  the  disadvantages 
inseparable  from  an  unwritten  dialect  ;  that  it  must  be  at  once 
defective  and.  aml)iguous,  totally  destitute  of  that  precision 
which  is  necessary  for  conducting  any  process  of  reasoning, 
and  incapable  of  being  made  the  medium  of  any  wide  range  of 
ideas.  All  unwritten  languages  are  liable  to  the  endless  diversi¬ 
fication  of  provincial  dialect.  Accordingly,  the  oral  dialects  of 
China  are  very  numerous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
provinces  are  fiequenlly  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation  of 
any  length,  without  having  recourse  to  writing.  Various  are 
tlie  contrivances  which  the  natives  themselves  employ,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  extreme  ambiguity  of  their  oral  lan¬ 
guage.  Expressive  gestures,  signs  made  in  the  air,  contortions 
of  the  features,  are  all  continually  called  into  action.  But  the 
addition  of  synonymes  is  the  most  common  expedient ;  and 
double  words,  thus  compounded  of  synonymous  verbs  or 
substantives,  have  so  far  become  integral  parts  of  the  language 
as  to  render  it  in  some  degree  polysyllabic.  A  similar  process 
has  apparently  taken  place  in  some  of  the  Indo-Chinese  dia¬ 
lects,  which  were  originally  monosyllabic  ;  and  this  may  serve  to 
explain  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, ‘that,  in 
some  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  dialects,  the  numerals,  as 
well  as  some  other  terms,  seem  to  be  compounded  of  words 
taken  from  two  dift'erent  languages.  By  whatever  process  the 
change  is  brought  about,  a  language  must  cease  to  be  mono¬ 
syllabic,  by  the  introduction  of  the  finer  mechanism  of  in¬ 
flexion  and  declension,  long  before  it  can  become  available  as 
the  vehicle  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  philosophy  or 
literature. 

The  invention  of  alphabetic  letters  has  usually  been  considered 
as  a  gift  so  precious  as  to  be  referred  only  to  a  Divine  origin ; 
and  Brvant  contends  with  some  plausibility  for  its  having  been 
revealed  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  manner  in  which 
writing  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Exod.  xvii.  14),  proves, 
however,  tliat  it  had  a  prior  origin,  and  renders  it  highly 
probable^  that  signets  were  the  first  use  to  which  alphabetic 
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characters  were  applied.*  That  necessity  which  was  the  parent 
of  the  invention,  arose,  probably,  from  the  extension  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  carry¬ 
ing;  on  mercantile  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  Accordingly, 
all  tradition  assigns  the  invention  to  the  first  merchants  and  na¬ 
vigators, —  the  Plieniciaus.  To  a  commercial  nation,  analpha¬ 
betic  character  would  be  indispensable,  and  hieroglyphics  an 
unwieldy  and  inefRcient  medium.  Besides  which,  the  liierogly- 
phicsof  the  Egyptians  were  a  sacred  character,  never  intended  to 
be  understood  by  the  vulgar  or  by  foreigners.  Their  object  W'as, 
to  preserve,  not  to  communicate  knowledge  ;  to  record  facts,  not 
to  convey  and  transmit  ideas.  And  no  sooner  did  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  become  a  commercial  people,  than  they  were  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  an  alphabet.  The  Chinese,  how’ever,  have 
Strenuously  resisted  every  attempt. to  introduce  alphabetic 
writing  from  India  or  Tibet,  being  content  to  employ  their  own 
symbols  syllabically,  whenever  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
write  down  foreign  names  and  words.  They  are,  like  the 
Egyptians,  a  nation  of  agriculturists ;  indisposed,  on  political 
grounds,  to  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  jealous  of 
their  becoming  acquainted  witheitherthe  written  or  the  vernacular 
language.  The  Chinese  merchants  are  instructed  to  carry  on 
all  their  transactions  v.  ith  the  Russians  in  the  lluss,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  under  no  necessity  of  learning  Chinese. 
Thus,  the  language  of  China  has  been  an  intellectual  boundary 
and  wall  of  separation,  circumscribing  and  imprisoning  the 
minds  of  the  natives  within  its  narrow  range,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Great  Wall  has  been  drawn  around  the  hitherto*  im¬ 
penetrable  territory.  Whatever  was  the  desijrn,  this  at  least 
has  been  the  eftect  of  their  boasted  wisdom.  ‘The  great  secret 

*  of  Chinese  policy,’  remarks  the  late  M.  Malte  Brun,  ‘and  the 

*  very  basis  ol’  the  empire,  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution 

•  which  in  some  measure  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  the 

•  power  of  forming  new  thoughts,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
‘  liberty  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  external  characters 
‘  corresponding  to  the  words  of  their  language.  Such  is 
‘  the  etlect  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  w  riting.  It  has  been  com- 
‘  pared,  though  not  with  much  propriety,  to  the  hieroglyphical 
‘  or  figured  language  of  the  Egyptians.  It  can  only  oe  com- 
‘  pared  to  those  systems  of  pastgraphy  or  universal  character, 


•  That  signets  were  previously  used  by  the  Hebrew’s  appears  from 
Gen.  xxxviii.  18.,  and  that  writing  was  practised  by  the  people  is 
proved  by  Exod.  xxviii.  9 — 11,  21. ;  xxxix.  30.  Deut.  vi.  9. ;  xi.  20; 
xvii.  18.;  xxiv.  1.;  xxvii.  3 — 8. 
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‘  by  which  some  wrong-headed  persons  in  Europe  have  brought 

*  on  themselves  universal  ridicule . ThTs  institution,  not  sin* 

*  gular  in  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  but  altogether  unir^ue  in 

*  its  method  of  proceeding,  perpetuates  that  eternal  infantine 

*  imbecillity  of  intellect  by  which  the  Chinese  are  degraded 

*  and  almost  rendered  inferior  to  nations  immersed  in'^the 
‘  savage  state.  The  spoken  language,  in  the  first  place,  is  left 
‘  in  a  deficient  state.  The  ideas  of  the  people  receive  no  en- 

*  largement,  because  the  higher  classes  cannot  express  their 

*  thoughts  except  in  a  language  totally  distinct  and  understood 

*  only  by  the  select  few.  The  information  of  the  privileged 
‘  class  lias  no  means  of  becoming  disseminated  by  speech, 

*  where  the  signs  for  representing  ideas  have  no  corresponding 

*  words.  This  information  must  become  obscure  or  utterly 
‘  extinct,  even  among  those  to  whose  care  it  is  confided  ;  for 
‘  a  dumb  language  of  this  sort,  which  excites  no  feeling  of  the 
‘  heart, (and  gives  no  picture  to  the  imagination,  is  a  mere  bar- 
‘  ren  repository,  in  which  reflection  and  memory  alone  are  con- 
‘  cerned.  The  human  mind  has  many  faculties,  all  of  which 

*  require  to  be  developed . The  stupid  fixedness  of  mind  which 

‘  holds  the  Chinese  in  a  state  of  eternal  childhood,  bears  an 

*  exact  resemblance  to  that  nullity  of  sentiment  and  of  judge- 

*  ment  which  the  exclusive  study  of  a  single  science  is  some- 

*  times  observed  to  produce  on  geometricians,  grammarians, 

'  or  naturalists  of  classification  and  nomenclature.*^  ,  . 

Yet,  of  this  system,  even  Dr.  Morrison  was  at  one  time  so 
far  misled  by  his  philological  enthusiasm,  so  honourable  to. 
himself  and  so  serviceable  to  the  world,  as  to  say,  that,  •  to 
‘  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  by  the  eye,  it  answers  all  the  pur- 

*  poses  of  a  written  medium,  as  well  as  the  alphabetic  system 

*  of  the  West,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  better  that, 

‘  when  fully  understood,*  these  pictures  ‘  dart  upon  the  mind 

*  with  a  vivid  flash,  a  force  and  beauty,  of  which  alphabetic 

*  language  is  incapable. ’t  M.  Make  Brun  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  going  to  the  other  extreme,  in  denying  that  these 
symbols  make  any  appeal  to  the  heart  or  imagination.  The 
radical,  and  we  should  fear,  incurable  defect  of  such  a  written 
medium,  is,  that  while  it  may  serve  to  call  up  ideas,  to  sug¬ 
gest  and  convey  simple  sentiments  and  a  certain  degree  of 
information, — we  will  not  say  so  well  as  alphabetic  writing, 
but,  perhaps,  as  impressively,  when  the  minds  of  children, 
or  men  in  a  state  of  childhood,  tire  concerned, — it  aflbrds  no 

♦  Make  Brun*s  Geography.  Vol.  11.  pp.  595— 7- 
\  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  Inirod, 
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for  tho  ncqoiitilion  of  new  i<len«.  It  in  knowledge  in 
►trrf'oly|M‘:  tho  impression  mnv  be  indelinitelv  inultipliecb  but 
the  cbjimclerm  are  bxeil.  IfH  ndvanlau;e  i?,  that,  an  Dr.  Milne 
TTinnrkis,  *  this  written  lan^uajfe  pimsesses  a  nniforni  identity 

•  unknown  to  some  others.  Hie  dialects  of  the  Cireek  tongue,* 
he  adds,  *  rennired  not  only  to  be  distinguished  in  the  pro- 

•  ntuiciation,  out  also  to  be  marked  by  variations  in  the  or- 

•  thographv  of  its  nouns,  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses  and 

•  tnoixls  ot  its  verbs,  tk.c.  In  Chinese,  scatx'clv  any  thing  of 
‘  this  kimi  takes  place.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  em- 

•  pirc,  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  tributary,  and  several  of  its 

•  neighbouring  countries,  the  written  character  and  idiom  are, 

•  with  a  very  tew  trifling  exceptions,  the  samo.’^  This  identity 
is  the  more  important,  when  it  is  considenxi,  that  tbe  Chinese 
wfitten  language  is  read  by  a  much  larger  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind  than  that  of  any  other  people,— by  not  much  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  human  mce.  And  only  through  this  mediuAr  can 
knowle<lge  he  ditiused  among  so  many  millions.  The  grand 
disadvantage  is,  that  the  language  is  the  mould  of  the  ideas 
rcceiviHi  into  it,  rather  than  the  borly  which  they  assume,  and 
through  whH'h  they  develop  themselves;  and  that  it  m^^kes  no 
provision  for  the  expansion  of  the  national  mind.  It  depends, 
for  being  understood,  up<'»n  certain  fixed  associations  of  ideas, 
and  is  all  but  absolutely  impotent  to  express  new  and  foreign 
associations.  It  gives  ns  language  in  its  crude  state,  in  which 
the  only  mode  of  expressing  ideas  relating  to  immaterial  ob- 
jer'ts,  is  by  pal|>able  metaphor.  For  the  next  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  language,  in  w  hich  metaphorical  terms  become  the 
simple  signs  of  abstract  ideas,  such  a  system  of  syrnlK)ls  is 
wholly  unsuitahic.  The  difbcnlty  of  translating  Chinese  poe¬ 
try  into  a  foreign  language,  is  all  but  insuperable ;  and  a 
verbal  translatfon  would  be  uninteibgible,  because  it  w'ould 
not  express  the  allusion  on  which  the  meaning  depends.  But 
what  must  bo  the  ditHculty  of  transfusing  into  such  a  language, 
l\iirt>|>ean  notions  and  (Christian  ideas? 

•  A  V^un>|>ean,'  l>r,  Morrison  remarks.  '  can  have  little  mo- 

•  five  t^>  enter  upon  the  study  of  Chinese,  or,  at  least,  can 

•  si'arcelv  have  moti\’e  sufBciently  strong  to  carry  him  soc'cess* 

•  fnllv  through so  far,  he  me^ns,  as  the  intrinsic  value  ot 
their  literature  is  concerned.  ‘  Abstract  science  or  tl>e  Fine 

•  Arts  can  Icani  nothing  from  China ;  and  perhaps,  as  much  is 

•  already  krK>wn  as  can  be  known,  to  aid  the  general  pbiloso*- 
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*  pber  in  his  reasonings.  Her  history  will  not  bear  out  the 

*  fond  expectations  of  the  opposers  of  Christiunity.  in  disprove 
'  ing  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures;  nor  can  tiie  friend 

*  of  Christianity  obtain  any  useful  addition  to  his  religion  or 

*  code  of  morals  from  lier  sages.'^  All  that  was  to  he  done  in 
tliis  way.  all  tliat  was  necessary  to  make  us  suflicienlly  no- 
quaiiUed  with  the  mcugerness  of  Chinese  literature,  and  the 
shallowness  of  (yhiuese  wisdom,  has  now  been  eflected  by  the 
Chinese  scholars  in  this  country  and  on  tiie  Continent.  But 
the  lan^na^e  was  only  half  conquered,  when  it  was  thus  nmde 
to  reveal  its  enigmas  and  to  disclose  the  treasures  guarded  bv 
its  talisman.  The  great  dithculty  was,  to  make  it  speak  for  its 
new  masters,  and  tell  to  China  what  it  greatly  concerns  her  to 
learn  from  hairope.  This  task,  the  Romish  Missionaries  at¬ 
tempted,  and  some  of  them  made  a  good  beginning;  but  the 
work  was  abandoned,  whether  through  discgnrageinent.  want 
of  perseverance,  or  in  despondency.  In  the  British  Museuiq^ 
tlierc  exists,  in  MS.,  a  llarmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Chinese. 
By  what  individual,  or  individuals,  or  at  what  period  execut¬ 
ed,  is  not  known  :  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  Romish  Missionaries,  who,  though  belonging  to 
a  corrupt  Church,  thereby  proved  themselves  to  be  faithful 
servants  of  their  heavenly  Master.  A  copy  of  this  valuable 
MS.,  Uiken  by  a  Chinese,  together  with  a  MS.  Latiii'^Chiirese 
Dictionary,  was  of  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Morrison  at  the 
commencenieut  of  his  arduous  labours.  To  give  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  the  first  time  to  the  Chinese,  and 
to  create  for  their  use,  an  elementary  literature,  was  reserved 
for  the  Protestant  Missionaries  of  our  own  times  and  of  our 
own  country.  Of  their  stupendous  achievements,  which  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  and  drawn 
forth  the  plaudits  of  learned  members  even  of  the  Romish 
communion,  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  there  should  be 
found  in  our  own  country,  men  so  far  besotted  by  prejudice 
as  to  speak  in  terms  of  depreciation  and  contempt.  That  same 
Quarterly  Review  which  pronounced  Dr.  Morrison^s  Dictiotuu  v 
of  the  Chinese  language,  to  be  *  the  most  important  work  in 
‘  Chinese  literature  that  has  yet  reached  Europe,’  has  been 
stnliifled  and  disgraced  by  an  ignorant  and  malignant  attack 
upon  the  i^erampore  and  Canton  Translators.  We  had  in¬ 
tended,  before  this,  to  notice  more  at  length,  the  blunders  and 
misrepresentations  contained  in  that  article  ;  a  task,  however, 
which  Mr.  Pell  Plait’s  very  calm  and  triumphant  Reply  renders 
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aloioftt  umiece«Rary.  We  Hliall  now  con6ne  oureeivee  to  Uieir 
alU4\L  1  upon  the  Chinese  Trenslatione.  The  foUowinyr  pinm- 
which  ajifteeni  in  No.  Ixxi.  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
la  one  of  the  nnMit  emusinjj  apecimena  of  isjnorant  aHf*swf-* 
ficiency  enii  arrofjjam-e  that  em*  iaaiied  from  the  pen  of  e  Re¬ 
viewer* 

*  Tlie  character  of  the  Society’s  manaftemewt  will  be  placed  in  e 
atill  airoivrer  light  by  a  refpn'oce  to  tl>e  translation  of  the  Scriptwrea 
exccutCHl  and  circulated  under  their  auft|>«ce«  in  the  Chine'«e  language. 
The  brat  complete  veraion  of  the  New  leatament  in  that  tongue  wat 
printed*  at  their  ex(>ense*  at  Canton,  in  )SI4s  The  gospda.  the 
closing  cphtlcs  ^nd  the  llook  of  Kevelanon  were  tranalat^  by  the 
Oilitor*  L)r.  Morrimm;  the  Acts  of  the  A)>ostlea  and  the  iifMstles  of 
St.  Pauly  being  taken  from  an  old  MS.  which  lie  had  carried  out 
niih  him*  and  ahich  he  is  stated  to  have  corrected  in  such  places  as 
he  thought  nei'essary.  Some  time  aficraards,  the  Old  Testament 
was  iranalated  by  the  name  peraon,  who  is,  we  understand,  a 

mi«slnnapi’,  in  conjunction  wkh  Mr.  William  Mylne^  and 
printed  at  Malacca. 

‘  Ilk*  natiaaaie  fomrwsi  by  Or*  Morrison  himself  of  the  c^amder 
and  value  ot'  his  perlbrmanees  is  so  humble,  that*  in  any  other  rate 
than  a  translation  of  the  Uihle*  his  language  would  disarm  critioiam. 
In  a  letter  dated  Canton,  I  Uh  Janiiarv,  ISli*,  lie  thus  writes: 

*  *  1  to  inf«vnn  the  Society*  that  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  carrying  on  at  this  place  info  the  Chinese  languages  has 
bee<i  c«>m|)letcd*  and  1  hourly  expect  the  last  sheet  from  the  pm^ 
Allow  me  lo  notice  that  1  give  this  translation  to  the  world  not  as  a 
perfect  translation.  That  some  sentences  are  obsourcy  chat  some 
might  be  better  rendered,  1  suppose  to  be  matter  of  course  In  any 
new  translation  ma»le  by  a  foreigner,  and  in  particular  in  a  trnnsla* 
lion  of  the  SaetY'd  Scriptures  where  paraphrase  is  nm  to  be  admitted. 
All  who  know  me  will  nelievr  the  honesty  of  my  mtentions,  and  I 
l^tve  done  my  best,’—  Kirt^mtk  firpnn^  Apf^.  p,  2^. 

«  In  a  letter  dated  the  Sth  .lone,  ISl,^  that  is  to  say  about  a  year 

and  a  half  afrer  this  translation  was  printed,  the  same  translator  smtes 

to  the  same  Bible  Societv  >— 

% 

*  •  The  Chinese  dictionary  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  will  gra¬ 
dually  mature  my  knowledge  of  Chinese."’ — 

Thirteenth  Report^  App.  p.  16. 

«  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  berunre,  except  upon  the  evidence 
of  TV.  Mornson  himself,  that  the  managers  of  any  Bible  Society 
cotild  Kavr  given  their  sanction  to  a  version  of  the  Bible  puhlisiied 
under  such  circumstances.  This  was  not  a  Chinese  vertion  execuied 
hv  iVmeaf  penmen  ;  this  wits  not  even  the  production  of  a  foreigner 
of  rmim'Oi  learning,  who  luul  dtwoictd  sufficient  tin»e  and  lahmtr  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  timgut  ;  but  that  uf  a  self  instruoieci 
missionary,  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticiaoii,  and 
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whope  knov^Mge  c?en  ef  language  into  which  he  undertook  to 
translate  wae,  on  hia  own  evidence, ’fotma^arv.  We  nhall  be  cufiobt 
to  learn  on  what  principle  the  committee  will  endeavour  to  juatify 
auch  manifest  tampering  with  the  tense  of  the  tacred  records.  Why, 
wo  beg  leave  to  ask  them,  was  not  the  publication  of  this  vertioo  wtr 
laved  until  its  author  had  acquired  what  he  considered  a  mature 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  Dr.  Morri* 
son  executed  his  version  as  an  exercise  while  learning  Chinese.  One 
might  have  imagined,  that  the  maturity  of  knowledge  at  which  ke 
fondly  hoped  to  arrive  by  most  laborious  subsequent  study,  would  have 
been  deemed  by  others,  if  not  by  himself,  an  indispensnole  pre-requi¬ 
site  for  the  commencement  of  a  work  of  this  nature  initnded  for  the 
press  /  U  it  in  the  announcement  of  new  versions  such  us  these,  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bible  Society  condescend  to  find  means  of  amu¬ 
sing  the  innag i nations,  and  iiromotiug  the  liberality  of  its  subscribers.’ 

pp.  18,  19. 

We  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Quarterly 
Ueviewers  as  at  least  nren  of  information  ;  aind  we  ahoiihl 
hardly  have  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Milne, 
wfiich  is  heft'  nnw-apelt,  had  been  quite  unknown  to  them. 
Waiving  this,  the  facts  of  which  they  are  willingly  ignorant, 
if  they'do  not  intentionally  conceal  them,  are  these.  In  Sep- 
ttinher  1S07,  Mr.  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  Missionary 
ever  sent  out  from  this  country  to  China,  arrived  at  Canton. 
In  the  year  18 1 M.  nppearetl  the  first  complete  IVanslation  of 
the*  Chinese  New  Testament,  in  part  founded  upon  the  ‘old 
•  M.S.*  which  the  Reviewer  ignorantly  speaks  of,  and  in  part 
original.  In  Nov.  1819,  six  years  after,  and  twelve,  years 
from  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Morrison  at  Canton,  the  TransUiion 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  ccwnpleted,  with  the  assistuuce  of 
his  able  colleague;  and  the  entire  Bible  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1823.  So  much  fur  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
Dr.  Morrison  executed  his  version  ‘  as  an  exercise,*  while 
learniug  Chinese.  In  Uie  mean  time,  as  far  hack  as  Jaiiuaiy 
1806,  the  attention  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries  bad 
been  directed  to  tUe  Cbinese  language,  and  its  study  com¬ 
menced  by  one  of  their  number  and  three  of  the  youu^jer 
branches  of  the  Mission  family.  In  seven  years,  a  new  and  in¬ 
dependent  version  of  the  New  Testameut  in  Chinese  was. com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Serampore  pre»s ;  and  in  1822,  after  the  inces¬ 
sant  labour  of  sixteen  years.  Dr.  Marshmau  had  the  happiness 
of  bringing  to  a  completion  his  Version  of  the  whole  Bible. 
Of  the  laborious  process  adopted  in  this  translation,*  we  have 

•  Sec  Eclectic  Review',  vol.  xx.  pp.  451—6.  Art.  Dubois  on 
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on  a  former  occasion  furnii^hcd  a  minute  nccount,  <;iven  by  the 
veneruble  Trnnslator  liiniself.  from  which  it  appears,  that  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  diligently  compared  with 
the  text  of  Ciiieshaeh,  and  a  similar  use  was  made  of  the 
Uchrew’  in  preparing  that  of  the  (Md  Testament.  This  Version 
was  printed  with  movcahle  metallic  characters  ^ut  at  Seram- 
poic ;  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  Thus,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  the  simultaneous  biO  independent  labours  of  the  two 
learned  I'ranslators,  sent  out  by  difi'orent  Missionary  Societies, 
and  occupying  stations  so  remote  from  each  other,  were,  after 
sixteen  years,  brought  to  a  conclusion.  ‘  And  1  cannot  but 

•  view  it  as  a  part  of  Divine  Wisdom,’ remarks  Dr.  Marsbman, 

•  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  two  persons,  labouring  indepen- 

•  dcntly  of  each  other,  (Mr.  Morrison  and  myself,)  thus  to  care 
‘  for  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  a  language 

•  so  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  understood  by  such  multitudes 
‘  of  men.  Should  we  ha^e  wi'^dom  given  us  rightly  to  profit 
'  by  each  other’s  labours,  1  suppose  that  the  translation  of  the 

•  Scriptures  will  be  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  twenty 

•  years,  as  they  might  have  been,  in  the  hand  of  one  alone,  in 

•  the  space  of  fifty.’  With  hofh  translations  in  view%  a  second 
edition  of  the  (  hinese  Bible  has  now'  boon  commenced  at  Se- 
lamporo,  which  is  advanced  as  far  as  Leviticus.* 

Most  of  these  details  have  long  been  before  the  Public  ;  and 
if  the  Keview  er  was  ignor^mt  of  them,  he  w  as  ill  qualified  for 
bis  self-assumcd  otbcc.  But  from  what  sinculnr  fatality  does 
it  arise,  that  his  information  appears,  on  the  face  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  to  come  down  no  lower  than  the  year  1S17?  Dow  is  it 
that  the  Thiileonlh  Bepoit  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  issued  in  that  year,  is  the  last  document  relating  tn 
these  Translations  which  the  Be  viewer  nfiects  to  have  seen  ? 
Wheiy  has  he  been  all  these  years,  never  to  have  heard  of  the 
subsequent  labours  of  these  ‘  self-in^tructed’  Missionaries, 
which  have  made  their  names  familiar  to  all  the  learned  In 
Vhm'ipo  ?  We  are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  two  of  the  first  Oriental  scholars  in  the  world,  w  itnesses 
equally  com}>etent  and  impartial,  as  to  the  nature  and  results  of 
their  labours  ;  of  w  hich  these  translations,  be  it  remembered, 
form  only  a  part,  although  the  most  important  part.  But  we 
must  fit'll  advert  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Number  of  the 
Quarterly  Rexiew  ,  in  which  a  use  is  made  of  Sir  George  Staim* 
ton’s  name,  which  we  are  persuaded  that  learned  person  w’ould 
himself  be  the  fir>l  to  deprecate  ;  since  the  invidious  compliment 
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is  evidently  meant  to  disparage  the  philological  laboun^  of 
whom  [je  must  honour  as  scholars,  in  whatever  respect  he  inay 
diflev  from  them  in  sentiment.  The  sentence  is  as  follows  :  ‘ 

*  For  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  Cluucsc  language^ 
which  has  of  late  years  become  faiuiiiar  to  many- of  the  East  Lidia 
Company's  servants  in  Chiiuk)  to  roost  of  the  Oriental  Missionaries^ 
and  to  HcviTtd  individuals  in  England  and  France,  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  translator  of  the  Statute  Eook  of 
China,  and  various  other  works  of  a  lighter  kind ;  and  we  take  some 
little  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature 
of  that  language,  and  to  evince  the  great  utility  which  a  knowledge  of 
it  would  give  to  those  wlio  conduct  our  valuable  commercial  concerns 
with  tho  celestial  empire.’ — Quart,  Rev.  No.  Lxxii.  p,  497. 

To  Sir  George  Staunton  belongs  the  praise,  as  we  have  re- 
inaiked  on  a  former  occasion.*  of  having  been  the  first  tiunslator 
ol  a  Chinese  book  into  the  English  language  ;  and  his  traiisia- 
tiou  of  the  J  a  7W//;^  Leu  Lee  is  a  most  honourable  inonumtnt 
ot  the  proficiency  which  unwearicil  diligence,  added  to  tlte 
\ery  pteuliar  advantages  be  enjoyed,  enabled  him  to  make  in 
tiiat  most  ditliciill  tongue,  it  is  no  dispaiageiuent  to  his  la¬ 
bours  to  say.  at  the  same  lime,  that,  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
('hinesi'  language,  neither  the  (Company’s  servanU.^nor  the 
Oriental  Missionaries  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  indebted 
to  his  translations  from  the  Chinese.  The  English  Public  owe 
much  of  liteir  knowledge  of  Chinese  laws  and  literature  to  his 
\ioious  publications ;  but  the  knowledge  of  a  language,  with 
submission  to  our  very  learned  Reviewer,  must  be  obtained^ 
tlirougli  other  means  ;  and  we  should  have  imagined  that  the 
Author  of  a  Chinese  Grammar  and  Dictionary  might  have  put 
in  a  claim  to  distinct  notice,  instead  of  being  lumped  with  the  ^ 
‘  most  of  tlie  OrienUd  Missionaries '  (who  are  they  ?)  whose 
familiarity  with  the  Chinese  is  made  ap{>arently  to  spring  out 
of  Sir  George  Stauntoifs  Translations  and  certain  papers  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  !  !  Tiiose  papers  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  Journal  in  which  they  appeared  ;  but  we  cannot  let  this 
Reviewer  or  his  Editor  take  that  credit  to  themselves.  Sic  vos 
nouvuhis.  No  Chinese  scholar  would  have  indited  this  para¬ 
graph,  which  serves  but  to  indicate  the  bad  spirit  and  bad  faith 
which,  in  spite  of  the  rebuke  they  have  received,  continue  to 
actuate  these  Reviewers.  We  shall  now  give,  from  Mr.  Pell 
Platt’s  pamphlet  already  referred  to,  the  testimony  of  this  same 
^ir  George  Staunton  to  the  coiupeteuce  and  ability  of  one  of 
the  Translators. 
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*  I  beg  to  assure  yoa.  that  it  was  with  pain  and  surprUc  that  1  read, 
the  olluT  <hw,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  aniuiadversions  on  Dr. 

Morrison’s  Translation  of  the  Scriptures . [  cannot  say  that  1  have 

examined  Dr.  Morrison’s  'I'ranslation  so  critically  as  to  he  able  to 
|jive  a  positive  opinion  on  its  precise  degree  of  merit ;  but  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  conceive  his  qualitications  for  the  execu> 
tion  of  the  task  to  Ik?  far  sufterior  to  those  of  ani^  other  person  xohnt- 
nrr.  He  iV,  unquestionably,  our  best  Chinese  scholar.  He  had  nuuK) 
himself  fully  accpiainted  with  the  previous  labours  of  the  Catholic 
Missionnries ;  he  was  in  constant  comnuinicalion  with  intelligent  na¬ 
tives,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  and  his  general  zeal,  diligence, 
and  integrity,  in  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  confirmation  from  my  testimony. 

‘  (7.  T**  Staunton.* 

The  other  testimony  goes  more  into  detail ;  but  onr  readers 
will  find  no  fault  with  tb.e  length  otThe  extract,  as  it  will  serve 
to  shew  in  what  light  the  labours  of  onr  Missionaries,  and  the 
procfH'dings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  are  re¬ 
garded  by  foreign  literati.  For  it  must  not  he  foi^otten,  that 
the  Reviewer’s  malignant  attack  on  the  Versions,  is  aimed  at 
that  Society  ;  and  that  the  Chinese  ^  ersions  are  held  up  as  a 
flagrant  instance  of  their  incompetent  and  nnfaithfnl  manage¬ 
ment.  In  reviewing  the  Chinese  Version  of  St.  Mark’s  Gos- 
])el  exi'cntod  at  Canton,  the  only  one  that  had  at  that  time 
rcacluMl  Paris,  the  learned  Author  of  the  Melaftf^cs  Asiatiefucs 
prefaces  his  criticisms  with  the  following  remarks. 

•  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New' 
Testament,  are  among  the  number  of  the  most  precious  aids  which 
piety  has  rendered  to  learning-  Fxocnted,  lor  the  most  part,  by 
men  profoundly  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  tbeydiave 
the  advaiHagc  of  presenting  to  the  student,  various  texts,  of  great 
extent,  the  sense  of  which  is  known  beforehand,  and  the  exactness 
of  which  is  well  ascertained  ;  since  the  importance  and  w’eight  of  the 
suhjoei  do  not  permit  the  I'ranslators  to  depart  for  a  single  instance 
from  the  most  severe  attention  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  It 
must  always,  then,  bo  a  most  important  service  rendered  to  philolo¬ 
gists,  to  multiply  the  number  of  similar  versions;  and,  independently 
of  every  other  motive,  it  W’ould  be  verv  desirable,  that  tlic  Bible 
nhould  bo  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  nations  who  have.books, 
and  that  we  might  bo  able  to  enrich,  and  even  complete,  those  mag¬ 
nificent  collections  of  Versions  which  arc  called  Polyglots. 

‘  Views  still  more  noble  and  considerations  of  a  higher  order  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  that  Bible  Society  which  has  undertaken, 
in  Fngland,  to  publish  the  sacred  hooks  in  all  languages.  Whatever 
snccess  it  may  obtain  in  relation  to  the  principal  end  which  it  proposes 
to  itself,  its  exertions  cannot  but  behigldy  serviceable  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  literature  and  the  progress  of  philology.  It  U  an  undertak¬ 
ing  honourable  alike  to  those  who  conceived  the  project,  and  those 
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whoso  tnlents  shall  contribute  to  its  execution  ;  and  their  namet  will 
rank,  in  the  memory  of  the  learned,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Xime- 
n«»s,  of  Walton,  and  of  Montan  us.*  Melanges  Asiatiqaes^  I’ar  M* 
Abel  R<5inu8nt.  Tom,  i.  pp.  1,2. 

At  the  close  of  the  critique,  referring  to  th^  dotilile  V’^ersioo 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  .(’hinesc  now  completed  by  the  Hev. 
Drs.  Morrison,  Milne,  and  hlarshinan,  M.  R(irausat  makes  tbo 
hdiowin^  observations. 

*  We  shall  not  undertake  a  detailed  critique,  much  less  a  continued 
parallel  of  the  two  Chinese  Versions  of  the  Bible.  Such  an  exami¬ 
nation  would  lead  us  into  endless  details,  and  would  be  of  little  utility. 
Equal  praise  is  due  to  the  respectable  men  whose  zeal,  patience,  and 
abilities  have  brought  to  a  termination  this  double  enterprise,  lii 
paying  a  just  homage  to  the  merit  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Morrison  has 
had  the  modesty  himself  to  point  out,  how  much  the  manuscript  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  (iospeU  must  have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  his 
own  labour.  iMr.  Marshman  has  had  to  supply,  by  dint  of  application 
and  labour,  what  was  wanting  to  him  in  point  of  help.  If,  however, 
one  w  ished  to  characterize  liie  result  of  the  studies  of  these  two 
interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume,  one  might  say,  that  the  Scrampnre 
Version  is  the  most  literal,  and  the  Canton  one  the  most  conformable 
to  the  Chinese  taste.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  plan  to  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  adhere,  in 
the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other,  of  abstaining  from  the  smallest  note 
or  the  slightest  explanation, — of  confining  themselves,  in  a  word,  to 
printing  the  text  of  the  Bible  without  any  illustration,—- this  plan, 
conformable  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  communions,  will 
alw'ays  render  the  perusal  of  these  two  versions  almost  equally  toil¬ 
some  and  uninviting  to  the  Chinese.*  Ib,  pp.  IG,  17. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  the  learned  Editor  "ives  an  abstract 
of  Dr.  Milne’s  “  Retrospect  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the 

Protestant  Mission  to  China,**  reviewed  in  our  eighteenth 
volume  ; — au  important  and  interesting  document,  which  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  appears  never  to  have  seen.  He  might 
have  heard  of  it  at  Paris.  From  this  paper,  we  must  take  the 
following  paragraphs. 

‘  The  English,*  says  M.  R^musat,  *  experienced,  at  the  outset, 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  printing  of  their  Chinese  books.  The 
natives  whom  they  w'ere  under  the  necessity  of  employing  as  trans¬ 
lators,  revisors,  engravers,  or  printers,  aware  tliat  tlicy  were  heiug 
required  to  labour  in  works  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
made  their  employers  pay  high  for  their  co-operation.  These  ex- 
pen^es,  and  the  risks  attendant  upon  them,  merit  some  attention, 
when  it  is  known,  from  an  exact  list  given  by  Mr.  Milne,  that  the 
total  number  of  copies  of  Chinese  books  published  in  1818,  as  well 
at  Canton  as  at  Macao  and  Malacca,  amounted  to  140,249  ;  that  of 
Malay  books  to  20).300  ;  without  reckoning  the  Chinese  Grammar  of 
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J^lr,  Motri'»rtn,  printinl  at  Seram|^>re,  two  Chincso-K^ie^i?*!^  Oiotio- 
naric!*,  I'ainiliar  Dialomir?  i!io  ln«io  ("him  so  lik*aner  ttUiotl  hy  Mr, 
Milne*  the  lianhlnfion  of  the  .'^/.cutl  I'cliel  bv  ibe  same  Mis^ii»narv, 
AOtl  tbe  work  from  which  wo  have  borrowcM  these  <lctails.  Among 
the  Chmeso  M oiks  which  haxT  Neon  imblishcNl  in  this  manner,  the 
Author  snecihes  thirty  two,  of  which  ne  gi\V5  a  panietthtr  acrouni, 
Anumg  tnr«e,  we  remark,  the  t^ihle  almost  complete,*  (this  was  in 
ISlh)  ;  ‘an  i)utline  of  the  Ohl  Testament  history  t  the  Lite  of 
Josus  C'hriM ;  a  Monthly  Magazine  ;  a  IVrimlical  Miscellany  in 
Chinese ;  a  iioographical  ("atochism,  w  ith  four  maps,  \c,  Thys, 
then,  we  l>chohl  fin  retire  Iftn'nturr  cnllcd  into  cristcnce  at  the  extre- 
niitv  of  the  world,  without  our  knowloiigo,  hy  two  or  throe  indofati- 
gahV  men,  assisted  hv  a  certain  numher  of  7ealons  and  liberal  indi- 
\iduals.  Tliese  great  enton'vrises  of  religious  zeal  have  something 
nlvnut  them  ivmnrkaMe  at  thv^  era  in  which  wt  live;  the  more  so,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  thosT  who  dirrs't  them,  or  at  least  those  W'ho  carry  them 
into  rxoiAitien,  seem,  for  the  moment,  to  remain  strangers  to  any 
political  or  commercial  xiews 

•  NVe  in  Mr,  Milne’s  work,  precise  information,  generallv  re¬ 
duced  to  tables  and  expressed  in  figures,  as  to  the  operations  of*  the 
Mts«^fonary  Society  in  the  countries  l>cyood  the  (laivges.  It  lui«s  bi 
all,  five  stations ;  namel\,  China  (i  nnton),  Malaeea,  IVnang,  i^ataviu, 
and  Singajvu'e,  under  the  direction  of  nine  Missionaries, -~5>ix  anrnoiig 
the  ('hineso,  and  three  among  the  Malaj'S;  twelve  schools  for  the 
natives,  tive  lor  the  Chinese,  of  which  one  is  in  China,  one  at  Baiavlu, 
ihn'o  at  Malaiva,  two  at  IVnang,  and  five  others  for  the  Malays.* 
The  Cospcl  is  preached  in  Malay  and  in  three  Chinese  dialects  ;  that 
of  Canton,  that  of  Tiui-kicn,  and  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  the 
9^'!n*hn'ni*\  h'nconragement  is  given  to  the  emigration  of  Chiiiesi 
families:  and  ihcA  are  in%ited  to  come  and  cstahiish  iheoksidves  upon 
the  lands  whicli  tVie  HritAunic  iTOvernmcnl  has  at  its  disposal,  on  the 
coast  of  MaUiva  and  in  the  island  of  Singapore.  The  Missionaries 
kco,  in  this  v'oncurrence  of  eireumstanccs  grounds  fnr  calculaUng  on 
the  S4U  cess  of  tlu'ir  evangelieal  preaching.  There  aix;  -miiny  of  their 
count  1  >004  n  who  <lo  r\ox  pjU’ticipate  in  their  hopes  in  this  respect ; 
but  no  tmr  who  does  not  view  w  ith  lively  interest 

these  |Mx>cecdings  f rTrvr.:ifius these  literan-  studies  this  abunilant 
harvest  4^' iWuments  ot  >iU  sorts  w  hich  Hoem  to  have  for  their  prin- 
ci^val  vdfiVt,  if  not  for  their  iainiediiite  olijeoi,  to  open  xufw  markets 


•  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  IS  1.0.  According  to  tlir  Survey 
ccntninoil  in  the  Missionary  Kegister  for  .luiuiary  last,  Dr.  Morrison 
was  ulurnii'ig  to  oc* u;  y  the  Canton  station,  with  the  aid  of  u  luitivc 
tca\'l>cr.  At  Singapore,  there  is  stationed  one  Missioimry at  Ma- 
la^vs  four;  at  IVnang  tw'o;  one  being  lately  deceased.  At  Muhuxu, 
there  are  sewn  f'liim'se  schools,  containing  scholars.  In  the 
.Aviglo-(''hmcKf  r«dU*ge,  there  art  26  ^tudeuts  erf  w  hom  16  art  on  the 
foundation.  At  I'enang  there  arc  bve  Malm  schools,  and  om 
Chuu^r. 


j'l  I  V  ! 
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i(%  their  industry,  and  to  prqiare  the  way  for  Uieir  cumiuerce  and  tlieir 
|>(»licy.*  Jb,  p|>.  44 ;  50. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  individuals  in  this  country,  who  can 
view  nil  this  with  any  thinjx  hut  complacency;  whoae  bile  is 
stirreil,  because  these  *  self-instructed’  ineu  had  not  *  tlui  bene- 

*  lit  of  *a  regular  and  learned  education/— that  is  to  say,  were 
not  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  who  sicken  at  the 
success  which  cannot  be  made  to  reHect  t^lory  upon  their  own 
pt^fty  ;  and  w'ho,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  self-suliiciency  and 
atTognnee, '  venture  to  predict  /  that  these  Versions,  and,  ‘  with 

*  srarreh/  a  fin^/e  rxeeption,'^  all  ‘  the  existing  Versions  of  the 
'  l^ritisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  will  be  remembered  here- 
'  after  only  for  the  errors  and  blunders  which  disfigure  them/ 
Prejudice  and  malignity  were  never  perhaps,  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  at  tiie  same  time  iui))OtenUy  displayed.  We  wish  to 
put  upon  record,  this  prediction  of  tlie  anonymous  Ueviewer,  in 
juxta-posilion  and  contrast  with  the  one  previously  cited  fiom 
iM.  UiMnusat,  wiiich  assigns  to  their  names  an  equal  rank,  in 
the  tH4timaiion  of  the  learned,  with  those  of  Xiinenes,  Walton, 
and  Montanus.  It  needs  no  otlier  comment. 

These  observations,  we  must  confess,  have  no  very  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  volumes  before  us,  except  as  they  relate  to 
('hina;  but  they  iiave  been  partly  suggested  by  the  lirst  in* 
tence  of  the  Translator’s  preface. 

‘  The  reader  who  was  not  previously  aware  of  the  fact,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  at  learning,  that  the  Husiiian  Governiiieiit  has  had, 
tor  this  century  past,  a- regularly  established  religious  and  scientific 
Mitjsion  at  Peking,  not  merely  tolerated  or  connived  at  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  (Tovernnieni,  but  openly  existing  under  the  sanction  of  a  formal 
treaty.  Tins  being  premised,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  wbut  advantage 
literature  and  science  have  derived  from  the  Russians  having  thus 
possessed  for  a  hundred  years  an  opportunity  which  no  other  Chris- 
tiun  nation  has  enjoyed,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  natives  of  England, 
France,  or  (^rmany*  would  most  probably  have  long  since  made  us 
fully  acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  the  history,  institutions, 
government,  &c.  of  this  great  empire  and  its  extensive  dependencies. 
To  this  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
nunc  of  the  members  of  any  of  these  successive  missions,  each  of 
which  remains  at  least  ten  years  at  Peking,  have  ever  published  any 

tiling  on  the  subject  of  China,  even  in  the  Russian  language . If 

any  valuable  information  has  really  been  galiiered  by  the  members  of 
these  missions,  it  seems  that  the  Russian  Government,  if  it  has  not 
prevented,  lias  at  least  done  nothing  to  promote  the  publication  of  it.' 

V\  e  caniiot  doubt  that,  bad  any  really  valuable  iiiformution 
been  coilected,  it  would  by  some  means  have  found  iU  way 
into  German  or  French.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
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pf'r^^p^  mig4it  lyf^n  nil  tbr 

I'tmim^int^rr**,  hnxir^t  txMhMri:,  h«<^  ro^^nn  to  l>r 

nil^if.  1'lin  nili<  l«'  ^r  tho  tivntv  Nhr'^lnto<1  fi'^  its  estn*- 

14ii%hnn'ut*  vill  v4<<’\r.  thnt  I  he  Missii^n  wnm^ot  likely  to  he  vci>’ 
elliH'Mx  o, 

*  The  Ku^sinnn  shnll  heneeforth  ooenpy  M  Poking  the  kounn  or 

court  v  hich  thev  now*  inHAhrt^  AxVorciMg  to  (be  ^^ire  of  the  Rikj- 
iilnn  Aml>j»«!6ji!4oT,  n  ohurob  nhnll  ho  hnilt  vitb  the  of  the 

C'^inei*e  govcroioont.  The  prievt  wbo  no^  rein<^o*  thone,  oixi  the 
(bree  Of  bom  u  bo  are  expected  i^hall  live  in  (bo  konao  alvn*c  men- 
(ionctl.  rbeso  tbroo  pnoMjt  shall  ho  attocb4'4  ro  the  aame  cburch, 
noil  ncci'M^e  the  same  provisions  as  (ho  proaent  priest.  4'be  Kuaaians 
slwiM  bt'  ponnitiofl  to  «-orship  their  Iri'Hl  4HVording  to  tb<'  Hlos  of 
(heir  roligioi'K  K.  ur  yonivg  stixlents  an(i  (m’O  of  a  more  ad^ancoil  ago, 
aCi^uaintCil  aitb  the  Iwjssian  anti  l/Otin  lanptagoo.  shall  also  ho  nv 
ceivod  into  (bis  hooae,  the  Amhassa«lor  « ivhing  to  Veaxv  (hem  nt 
bVking,  to  learn  iho  lancuages  ot  the  eoifcntrn  .  l>oy  sha;l  ho  mnin^ 
tainrsl  at  the  ovprnsr  ol  tho  V.wprror,  and  shall  ho  at  h!>orty  to  return 
to  thoir  oan  oxntnfrx  as  soon  a<  thox’  Kax’o  finished  rhr  ir  stniies. 

*  Acc.xrding  to  thh  tneatv,  tho  Russian  Wr»iMitK  oomjvised  of  six 
xvolosiavtioal  and  four  lax  momhoi>s  hxod  ?rs  ahodo  at  l'‘e4King;  ihr 
lirst  ikxtlxjtv  nlron^arotv  in  ibo  Oonx  ent  o(  Candlemas,  arnl  the  I'lviiroh 

V  •. 

04'  iho  Assumjxiion,  situaT(>d  fr\  tho  sao'^e  quartoa*  of  the  citVs  nnd 
xsoigioailt  wdtahued  hv  the  Knswans  «*hom  the  Ohiaeso  goxxmnacttt 
oausod  to  ho  removed  hiih<'r  in  1(SS.C  after  tho '^‘Icstrtict^on  nf  Aiha^ 
tin,  a  Hussian  toneess.  ahich  had  hecn  hnili  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Amour,  The  lay  memhci-s  orr  wung  oaorv,  n-'ho  are  ohligod 
txx  study  ihr  AJaotrhoo  and  Chinese  liMr\giiago$s  a»td  4o  acquire 
an  axvurato  knowle«lgo  of  China,  Tiiey  all  rersido  in  the  kouun,  a 
vast  huildiog,  pan  of  »'bleh,  knoox  by  iho  natnr  of  iho  Court  olThi 
VlmlxAssy,  i>.  kept  in  ropair  by  ihr  Chinese  govcrnnicol,  and  the  -oilier, 
containing  ibo  vvnxo^rt,  bx  liussiaC  pp.  ^2, 

I'ottfetitv.iMy  to  litis  ariirlr,  a  now  Altfisimn  loft  Si,  Pernr?»- 
burg^li  in  Islll,  To  roVu  vo  ihr  or»f  vihii.h  hud  brm  at  Peking 
Mnoe  ISvTS;  anvi  the  Auihoi  v>r  t  hese  volumes  u  as  i  ppvfinted  *!(» 
acconuNiuiy  it,  al  tlio  head  of  a  ileLachnaenl  of  Cossacks.  On 
tho  ill  si  of  Ate.  a,<t,  ii>x  XlisNiou  sturted  from  TrollsLo  Satiskuiu 
tor  Poking,  1  hos<'  vif  omr  readers  tibo  bav’i  made  tl)em8«lv«s 
acquainted  >^ith  the  pedestrian  adventures  ol  Captain  Coeb- 
nne,  x>i!l  W  ploas'ed  to  learn,  that  M,  Timkowski  begins  his 
joutt^oy  the  ovaot  point  at  ^  hieb  the  Captain  xx-as  cVhliged 
to  x'v'HMenT  bimsrlf  «:lh  looking  into  China,  Uvery  tiling  rfl 
Kuakhta  seemi  d  to  bnii  to  cienou  a  froutiei  situation  ;  nnri 

•  sonioth'ing  seoTTfri  to  say,  llert  are  the  Hmhs  of  two  mi  if  h  tv 

•  emp'ires/  Yrt,  a  httie  brook  sondes,  in  this  pe?t  of  the  frontier, 

I'  matk  ihe  Soondsn  ,  The  dintanee  from  8t..  4^f*tet^httrirb  to 
KitishVi,  i«  at  *^000  •  anfl  thenre  to  Pekincr  is 
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nbont  I  MX)  worsts  Not  hei»g  at  this  ciiii^  in  travelling 
we  shall  refer  Onr  renderg  to  the  voltimeH  bet’ure  us  h>r  an  ac* 
count  of  the  itiieruvfdiale  stuges,— the  country  ot  ihe^  Kalkas, 
the  desert  of  (tobi,  the  territories  of’ the  SouniU;  Monguh),faiui 
the 'rsrtkhurs ;  and  set  them  down  at  once  before  the  Great 
Wall. 

‘  Three  Tper.^fr  from  Tcha  tao,  we  reached  an  arm  of  mount  Pa  ta 
liniT,  which  (rerhil)on  calls  Pa  ling  ;  this  is  the  most  elevated  |>oint  of 
this  country,  from  which  are  perceived,  towards  the  south,  some  lofty 
mountains.  Wr  here  renched  the  great  wall,  the  exterual  line  of 
which  forms  the  wall  of  Kalgan. 

*  After  having  passed  an  arched  gate,  which  is  under  tlie  priircipal 
tower,  we  entered  a  large  court.  I  fell  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  climb, 
ing  upon  the  wall ;  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  which  is  by  bte|)b  iiiude 
for  the  iilte  of  the  soldiers  on  duty. 

<  Notwithstanding  tiie  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
erection  of  this  wail,  it  was  built  with  so  much  skill  and  care,  that  far 
from  falling  to  ruin,  it  looks  like  a  stone  rampart  produced  by  Nature 
herself  to  defend  the  northern  proyinces  of  China,  Pc  tchy  ii,  Cliansi, 
and  Chen  si,  from  the  invasion  of  tlie  Mongols,  who  have  not  ctahcly 
Inst  their  warlike  character. 

*  'I  he  wall  is  properly  composed  of  two  thin  walls,  the  top  of  whU*li 
is  crrnnted  :  the  interval  is  thlcd  up  with  earth  and  gravel.  The 
foundations  consist  of  large  unhewn  stones  ;  tlie  rest  of  liie  wall  is  .of 
brick  ;  its  height  is  twcnty.six  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  iop,  ihur- 
tcen.  Towers,  in  which  there  are  many  cusl  iron  caunuii,  are  placed 
at  uhont  an  hundred  paces  from  each  other ;  tin;  great  tuw«r  is  de¬ 
cayed  from  age :  the  gate  is  much  damaged,  as  wcU  as  the  adjacent 
wall.  No  care  is  now  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair.’ 

4^  ar  *  «  * 

*  This  w'all,  which  astonishes  the  spectator  by  its  co!o^sal  mogni- 
tude,  this  moniinient  of  gigantic  labours,  bearing  testimony  to  the 
uulupp}*  fate  of  China,  wliicii  u  iis  always  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions 
or  foreign  enemies,  this  wall,  1  say,  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to^tbe 
cavalry  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  Steppe,  but  it  would  not  withstand 
heavy  artillery.  But  the  mountains  and  the  defiles  may  be  considered 
as  tlie  surest  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  unless, 
indeed,  he  could  find  means  to  puss  it  further  to  tlie  west,  as  the 
Mongols  did  when  they  invaded  China.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  308—11. 

On  the  2(\  of  Deceinbt'i',  the  Mission  entgied  the  Uu&siun 
house  ut  Peking,  and  iiuiuediately  repuiied  to  the  Cjiuich,  to 
return  Uranks  to  God  for  having,  piolected  them  through  thgir 
ioiiix  journey. 

li',  hilhei  to,  the  Russians  liave  been  i.dle,  they  are  beginning 
to  redeem  tiieir  character.  The  archimandrite  Hyacinth  sliewed 
Mr.  Timkovvski  a  Chinese  and  Russian  Dictionary  which  hr 
had  completed,  founded  upon  that  of  Father  Basile.  M.  Von 
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KUprolli  Reenis  very  much  piqued,  however,  that  l!»e  Autlior 
hiiouid  refer  to  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionary  as  superior  to  the 
edition  of  P.  iia^ile’s  edited  by  Deguignes,  He  complains  that, 
although  it  is  more  voluminous,  and  contains  more  characters 
tlian  that  of  the  Romisli  Missionary,  it  is  full  of  faults  which 
diminis!)  its  utility  and  render  it  troublesome  in  use.  These, 
he  ascribes  to  Dr.  Morrison's  inconceivable  carelessness, — ‘  if 

•  indeed,’  he  adds,  ‘  he  is  really  the  author  of  the  work  wliich 

*  he  has  published.’  Whether  this  doubt  or  insinuation  he 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  Dr.  Morrison  or  an  insult,  is  not 
quite  clear.  It  may  be  taken  as  intimating,  either  that  it  is  too 
faulty  to  be  his  authorship,  or  that  he  is  incapable  of  producing 
Huch  a  work,  'fhat  the  work  is  faulty,  we  have  no  doubt, 
although  not  to  the  extent  here  insinuated  ;  but  if  M.  Von 
Klaproth  means  to  call  in  question  Dr,  Morrison’s  competency 
and  integrity,  it  would  have  become  him  to  explain,  and,  if  he 
can,  to  substantiate  his  allegations,  instead  of  throwing  out 
these  ecjuivocal,  and,  we  fear,  splenetic  doubts  and  complaints. 

It  seems  that  theie  is  still  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Peking.  ap|»ointe(l,  not  indeed  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  by  the 
I'anperor  of  iJrazil. 

‘  At  noon,  fiither  Hyacinth  received  a  visit  from  the  Portuguese 
M  issionaries  of  the  Franciscan  order,  living  at  Peking.  Gau  ihe  first 
(Ko-lao  ye  in  Chinese),  has  been  nominated  bishop  of  Peking,  by  the 
Brazilian  government,  but  .he  has  not  yet  received  the  papal  bull. 
Itihcira  the  second,  (called  by  the  Chinese,  as  they  have  no  a  in  their 
language,  IJ  lao  ye)  is  very  old  ;  he  is  the  superior  of  the  southern 
convent  in  IVking.  The  chief  of  the  new  Mission,  and  the  other 
ecclesiastical  members,  had  an  interview  with  them  in  the  apartments  / 
of  father  Hyacinlli.  These  Porlugue.se  reside  at  Peking,  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  the  Astronomical  and  Mathematical  Aca¬ 
demy.  Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the  Chinese  to  the  profession 
of  the  Komaii  catholic  religion,  which  lias  been  shewn,  first  by  perse* 
cuting,  and  then  by  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  empire,  tlieCliinesc 

fovernnicnt  is,  however  obliged  to  keep  at  least  some  Missionaries  at 
’eking  to  compile  the  almanack.  Wiiile  astrology  has  led  in  other 
nations  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  the  Chinese,  though  they  have 
studied  astrology  for  some  thousand  years,  have  made  no  progress  in 
the  real  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Their  ancient  boasted  observations, 
and  the  instruments  which  they  make  use  of,  were  brought  by  the 
learned  men  whom  KouhilaT,  the  grandson  of  Gingis  Khan,  hud  in* 
vited  from  Balk  and  Samarcand.  The  government  at  present  consi¬ 
ders  the  publication  of  an  annual  calendar  of  the  first  importance  and 
utility.  It  must  do  every  thing  in  its  power,  not  only  to  point  out  to 
its  numerous  subjects  the  distribution  of  the  seasons,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  theui,  to  arrange  tlie  manner  of 
gaining  their  livelihood,  and  distributing  their  labour;  but  on  account 
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of  (lie  general  superstilion,  it  roust  mark  in  the  almtnnck,  the  lucky 
ami  unlucky  dav^t  thu  best  days  tur  being  married,  for  umiertaking  a 
journey,  for  making  tlicir  drc^csi  for  buying,  or  building,  for  pre* 
st'uting  |K.'titions  to  the  emneror,  and  for  many  other  coses  of  orcU* 
nary  life.  By  this  means,  the  government  kee()s  tlic  people  within 
the  limits  of  humble  obedience ;  it  is  for  tl.is  reason  that  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  China  established  the  ncademv  of  astronomy,  but  wc  must  not 
expect  to  find  men  really  acquainted  with  that  science.  When  this 
illustrious  body,  composed  of  Mantclioos,  and  in  which  Europeans, 
tliougli  subordinate,  are  the  most  active,  condescended  to  look  at  the 
BUnetariiiiti,  w  hieh  was  among  the  presents  which  the  king  of  England 
sent  to  tile  emperor  of  China  by  l^ord  Macartney,  Mr.  Barrow  was 
not  able  to  make  thu  president  of  this  learned  society  understand  the 
real  merit  of  that  instrument.  Besides,  how  should  a  people  be  able 
to  comprehend  astronomy,  to  know  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  determine  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  while  it  is  ignorant  of 
the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  makes  its  calculations  by  the  help 
of  vertical  aritlimetical  tables,  like  those  used  by  the  shop-keepers  in 
Russia,  and  who  arc  ignorant  both  of  analysis  and  geometry  ?* 

pp.  S56 — 3.58* 

The  IV^rtugiicse  fathers  conversed  with  the  Russians  in 
fiUlin,  'Fliey  speak  but  little  Chinese,  and  ‘  that  in  a  very  pe- 
*  culiar  dialect,  resembling  that  of  Canton  and  Macao.’  The 
following  translation  is  given  of  a  Latin  letter  sent  by  Fatlicr 
Ferreira  to  the  Greco-Unssian  archimandrite  Peter.  The  de¬ 
sponding  tone  of  the  Wiitcr  snfliciently  indicates  tlic  biluation 
of  the  Portuguese  Missionaries  ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  curious 
and  interesting  document. 

*  “  To  the  Reverend  Archimandrite  Peter,  who  has  just  honoured 
Peking  with  his  presence,  the  peace  of  Christ  and  true  tranquillity. 

‘“Our  proper  native  country  is  Europe;  we  consider  it  as  our 
home,  as  we  are  patricians.  Wc  use  the  Latin  language  as  a  general 
one  ;  thougii  it  difters  in  some  points  from  our  mother  tongue  ;  ani¬ 
mated  by  fraternal  sentiments,  w'c  agree  together  like  twins. 

‘  “  In  tliis  celebrated  city,  wc  Europeans,  if  w’c  wish  to  enjoy  peace, 
and  maintain  the  dignity  and  honour  of  an  illustrious  nation,  must 
live  like  sparrows  upon  the  house  top.  Thus  we  have  leisure  to  de¬ 
vote  to  reading,  writing,  and  holy  meditation.  The  saying  of  Ovid, 
that  the  multitude  value  friendship  according  to  the  advantage  they 
derive  from  it,  is  but  too  true  of  the  Chinese.  Your  excellent  prede¬ 
cessor,  our  sincere  friend,  can  give  you  more  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

*  Hence  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  **  Yc  have  need  of  patience/* 
is  here  peculiarly  applicable,  as  well  as  what  is  said  by  the  apostle 
Peter :  “  Having  your  conversation  honest  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that 
whereas  they  speak  against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may,  bv  your  ^ood 
works  w  hicii  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.’* 

‘  “  At  a  future  time,  if  God  permits,  wc  shall  have  an  opportunity 
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of  meeting  and  opening  oiir  hearts  to  oaeli  other.  Von  know  that 
t\m  ('’liioew  art*  extremely  diKtnwtful  of  Karopenn*.  They  regard  ii« 
wit>l)  lyux*a  eycR.  I  wimIi  v<hi  a  pleasant  Christniaa.  The  Utahup  of 
Peking  elect  m>  the  interptx'ter  of  yonr  miaaion,  and  wa«  lately  aum- 
moned  before  the  great  tribunal  Neige,  on  the  aH'airs  of  your  Mittaion. 
Aa  the  ivightR  here  eorreapond  with  those  in  KorojK*,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  a<*nding  j’ou  two  wax  tapers  called  Latiao,  one  for  yourself 
and  one  for  your  m  rvant  ;  and  also  a  houangly  or  calendar  for  the 
next  (  hinf»se  year.  Your  reverence’s  unprofitable  servant,  Dominie 
Perreira,  Portuguese  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Mission.”  * 

Vokl.p.?l62,S. 

V  le  cruel  persecution  of  the  native  Christians  in  China,  which 
took  pla<'e  in  l^Oo,  is  saiil  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  alarm  taken  by  ibc  pusillanimous  emperor,  Kia  King,  at 
discovi  ring  that  the  .b  suits  bad  transmitted  a  map  of  a  Chinese 
proMin'o  to  the  I'ope.  He  thought,  naturally  enough,  that  his 
iloliuess  *  could  not  pretrnd  to  evtend  his  authority  over  a  jani 
‘  the  celestial  empire,  which  is  S(‘parated  from  the  wliole 
‘  world  bv  the  ocean,  bv  loftv  mountains,  and  bv  desolate 

•  steppes  '  It  is  no- mated,  however,  tliat  the  ‘  machinations  of 

•  the  Portugticse’  probably  led  to  ibe  arrest  of  the  messcngc'r  of 
the  .broils.  Togetlier  with  the  map,  llie  latter  had  irausnnLttxl 
to  r.urope  *  bit  tel  conxplainls  against  the  Piirluguesc  ecclesi- 

•  av'tit  s,  atid  detailed  accounts  of  the  revennes  and  landed  pro- 

•  pertv  of  which  the  latter  had  taken  possession.*  Thus  it  would 
srnn,  that  the  n^utual  rHalr'res  and  animosities  among  the  dilte- 
n  nt  eiders  of  Missionai  ies,  bad  at  least  .some  share  in  iirawiag 
down  upon  upon  tlu  ni  and  their  i*oiiverts  the  ruin  of  the  cause. 
At  Peking,  we  are  ti  Id,  many  thousand  persvms  were  discowred, 
who  had  <  mbrat  ed  tin  (  liristian  religitm,  even  among  the  Nlan- 
darihs  and  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  enraged  monarch 
ordi  r<*d  th.  t  the  common  peoph  should  remain  unnedcsted,  and 
diroitt  d  all  his  \  rngfanre  against  the  members  o.  his  family, 

‘  It  Is  affirmed,  that  such  tortures  had  never  before  been  prnclkeii 
in  Ofiiva.  Several  of  thesi*  miserable  beings,  chiefly  Chinese  soldiery 
hwi  their  courage  during  these  tortures,  but  the  majority  remained 
faiihtul  to  their  religion.  In  tlie  sequel,  the  president  of  the  criminal 
tribunal,  having  ieurnl,  that  in  hk  own  house,  nearly  nil  hk  relation^ 
and  servants  were  Christiana,  was  le&s  rigorous  in  his  examinations,  ond 
more  indulgent  towards  the  Christians.  An  order  was  issued  tor 
seizing  in  the  four  C'atholic  convents  in  Peking,  all  works  relating  to 
the  Christian  religion  written  in  Chinese  and  Muntclino,  as  well  as  tlie 
blocks  which  served  I'or  printing  them,  but  the  priests  succeeded  in 
sxving  the  greater  pan.’  Vol.  1.  p.  flCti. 

Several  memlH'rs  of  the  tribiuml  of  foreign  nflnirs  have  avowed 
theii  opinion,  tliat  it  w’fuild  be  better  to  fill  tlit*  places  of  us- 
tronomei>  with  Pns«;inn  ecclesiastics  oi  students,  and  to  give 
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the  Hominh  Missioiiarins  their  disinhiKaL  The  Chiiieeoi  Mr* 
'finikowski  says,  have  )onpf  been  deHirotis  of  drivini?  away  the 
latter,  ‘  w!»o  maintain  their  trronnd,  only  by  virlne  of  lui  ordU 

•  nance  of  the  rm|>en>r  Kanjihi.*  'Phe  cause?^  ofthia  dirtpleasnre 
are  aai<l  to  he.  *  their  too  ardent  zeal  in  makiin^  |»roselyte8,  the 

*  lawsnita  concerninj^  their  revenues,  and  the  conlinual  disputes 
‘  between  the  diti’erent  European  priests  residiuj^  in  China.* 
F.venluallv,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  Greek  Church  will,  at 
IVkiu^,  supersede  the  lloinish  Missions;  but  whether  the  cause 
of  Christianity  will  gain  any  advantage,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

A  special  school  has  been  established  at  Peking,  under  the 
immediate  j)atronage  of  the  Emperor,  for  teaching  the  Russiuu 
language  to  twenty  young  Manlchoos  of  Uie  first  families.  This 
school,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  has, 
however,  made  but  little  progress  ;  owing,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  tile  inaptness  of  the  Mantchoos  in  mastering  tiie  rules  of 
grammar,  in  a  language  of  sucli  different  construction  from 
their  own  as  tlie  Ifiissian. 

While  Mr.  Timkowski  was  at  Peking,  a  da-^ama,  or  priest  of 
the  first  class,  arrived  from  Southern  Tibet  with  tribute  from 
Pantchan  Erdeni,  high-priest  of  that  country.  Thu  tribute  fr^oni 
Lassa.  the  capital  of  Tibet,  was  expected  to  arrive  next  year. 

*  They  have  been  expecting  there,’  it  is  added,  *  foe  tUe«»e  fiye 
*  years,  the  regeneration  of  a  dalai  lama ,  to  replace  tlie  one  who  had 
quitted  the  world  at  that  time.  It  is  evident  that  Uie  policy  of  the 
Ohinesc  Government  endeavours  to  manage  so  that  the  dalai  lama  may 
arise  from  some  distinguished  family  in  the  interior  of  China.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English,  being  such  near  neighbours,  might  gastiy 
accelerate  the  revival  of  the  chief  of  the  priests  of  Tibet.*  Vol.  I .  p.  37 1 . 

This  remark  calls  forth  from  Mr.  Von  Klaproth  the  following 
note. 

*  I  do  not  see  wliat  means  the  English  could  pursue  to  attain  this 
object.  Those  living  at  Calcutta  know  so  little  of  Tibet,  that  they 
IniV  '  even  believed,  and  printed  in  their  journals,  that  the  Tibetan 
language  is  spoken  from  lliinalaya  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia.* 

In  what  journal  this  was  printed,  does  not  appear.  We  wish 
that  Mr.  Von  Klaproth  had  been  a  little  more  specific  as  well 
as  more  discriminating  in  his  remarks.  The  bmglish  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  are  certainly  not  the  best  informed,  for  tlie  most  part, 
res]>ecting  either  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  countries,  or  India 
itself ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  English  who  know  more  of 
libel  than  this  learned  Philologist  imagines.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Bogdo  Lama  will  be  left  to 
contend  for  divinity,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
tile  Ib'iiisii. 

A  considerable  jJuiL  of  Mr.  TiiukowskEs  second  volume  is 
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occupied  with  an  etisay,  historical  and  geographical,  on  Mon¬ 
golia.  The  volumes  contain  a  great  deal  ut’inrormalion  with 
regard  to  u  region  iinperi'ecily  known,  and  will,  on  this  account, 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  geographer.  The  details  relating  to 
China  will  be  most  amusing  to  tlie  general  reader,  allhoiiLrli 
they  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  ot  the  country.  'I’he 
work  Rp))ears  to  ua  to  be  very  c<nnpetentlv  translated.  A 
long  and  important  note  by  Mr.  Von  Klaproth  is  ^iven  in  the 
first  volume,  containing  Oliservalions  on  the  last  Russian  and 
Knglish  Kinhassics  to  China,  whicli  we  have  not  room  to  insert 
entire;  but  the  following  paragraphs  deserve  attention. 

‘  Mr,  Tifukowski  is  wrong  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  Inst 
Russian  embassy,  and  that  of  the  English,  in  ISlfi;  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Ixvrd  Amherst.  The  latter  was  iiulcetl  likewise  sent  hack 
•unheard*  but  from  motives  very  difl'erenl  from  those  which  caused  the 
dismissal  of  the  other. 

*  England  is  much  more  favourably  situated  with  respect  to  China, 
than  the  empire  of  tl>e  Czars.  It  has  never  been  obligwl  by  the 
Chinese  to  ceile  a  territory  which  it  had  occupieil,  or  to  sign  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  treaty.  Its  conquests  in  India,  though  the  court  of 
Peking  pretends  to  know'  nothing  of  them,  must  necessarily  excite 
some  reflections  in  the  celestial  empire  :  it  has  probably  no  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  measure  its  strength  with  that  of  the  nation  which  reigns  on 
the  seas,  and  has  extended  its  conquests  in  India  w  ith  such  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity,  that  its  dominion  actually  borders  on  the  Chinese 
empire. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  mercantile  genius  and  sound  policy  of 
Englond,  must  remove  any  apprehensions  in  the  Chinese  of  l>eing 
attacked  by  this  power,  because  a  rupture  l>etween  it  and  China 
would  immeiliately  be  followed  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  trade  of  Can¬ 
ton,  which  is  much  more  advantageous  to  the  English  than  tlie  pos¬ 
session  of  one  or  two  Chinese  provinces  could  be.  The  occupation 
of  a  part  of  the  Chinese  territory  by  the  troops  of  the  East  India 
Company,  far  from  compelling  the  court  of  Peking  to  treat  with  it, 
would  infallibly  lead  to  a  state  of  perpetual  war;  the  necessary' re¬ 
sult  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  a  country  which  Iws  only 
one  great  internal  communication,  namely,  the  great  Imperial  Canal, 
which  the  two  belligerent  parties  would  be  able  to  destroy,  each  on 
its  side. 

*  As  to  the  Chinese,  they  w  ill  not  break  w  ith  the  English,  as  long 
as  the  dignity  of  the  empire  permits  it ;  for  the  trade  oi  Canton  not 
only  proiluces  a  great  circulation  of  money  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
but  also  procures  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  a  considerable  and 
certain  revenue ;  whereas  that  of  Kiakhta,  w  Inch  rarely  exceeds 
(ijOlXVXX)  of  francs,  is  not  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to 
interest  the  Manlchoo  govcrnim'nt.  It  does  not  gratuitously  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  it,  because  it  is  advantageous  to  Mongolia  ; 
hut  it  attaches  so  little  value  to  it,  that  it  suspends  it  whenever  it 
tiilnks  itself  obliged  to  punUb  tiie  Russians. 
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*  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  here  pointed  out,  Knglaiul,  ^  though 
it  has  sent  embassies  and  presents  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  is  not  enri« 
sidered  as  a  power  subject  to  his  authority.  Lord  Macartney '  did 
not  submit  to  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  though  such  a  report  was  ctrw 
ciliated  while  he  was  at  Feking.  The  Chinese  endeavoured  to  ob«  ^ 
tain  from  Lord  Amherst,  wlmt  his  predecessor  had  refused ;  but  thd 
firmness  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  powerful  reasons  which 
alleged,  hindered  him  from  acceding  to  their  demand.  The  Chinese 
ministry  desisted  from  its  pretensions,  and  on  the  ^i7th  of  August,  ‘ 
1816,  granted  to  the  English  ambassador  liberty  to  appear  before  the 
Emperor  without  making  the  nine  prostrations.  A  fortnight  before, 
they  had  prepared  for  him,  at  Thian-tsin,  a  fete  simHar  to  that  wliich 
was  to  have  been  given  to  Count  Golovkin,  at  Ourga,  without  requir¬ 
ing  from  Lord  Amherst  any  thing  more  than  the  salutations  usual  in 
Europe.  The  Chinese  therefore  granted  every  thing  to  the  Eugltsli 
ambassador,  while  they  refused  every  thing  to  the  one  sent  by 
Russia.  If  the  latter  dkl  well  not  to  submit  to  the  huiniliuting  cere¬ 
mony  which  was  required  of  him,  the  other  acted  like  a  ruadiiiuii,  in 
ruining,  by  a  puerile  obstinacy,  the  success  of  his  mission  ;  an  obsti¬ 
nacy  tlie  more  inconceivable,  as  he  had  just  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  pride  of  the  Chinese,  who  had  yielded  to  him  iu  every  par¬ 
ticular.’  Vol.  L  pp.  Id4f— 186. 

This  is  not  a  fair  view  of  Lord  Amherst’s  conduct ;  but  we 
must  refrain  from  any  further  remarks. 


Art  V.  History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem 
Times ;  or,  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Means  by  which  the  Ge¬ 
nuineness  and  Authenticity  of  Ancient  Historical  Works  are 
ascertained  ;  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Value  of  the 
Evidence  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  Claims  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  8vo.  pp.  ^56.  Price 
8s.  London.  1827. 

title  of  this  able  and  well-written  book  is  not  imlicu- 
live  of  the  precise  nature  of  its  coiitenU.  it  is  disquisitory, 
rather  than  historical ;  and  the  only  fault  that  we  have  been 
able  to  detect  in  its  execution,  lies  in  the  somewhat  too  spar¬ 
ing  use  of  direct  elucidation,  circumstantial  and  consecutive. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  and  i\lr.  Taylor  has 
an  indisputable  right  to  conduct  his  argument  in  bis  own  w^ay. 
He  has  preferred  the  subordination  of  fact  to  discussion:  we 
should  have  made  the  latter  dependent  on  the  former.  We 
must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  There  is  u  good  deal 
of  specific  illustration  in  the  volume ;  and  perhaps,  it  U  the 
skill  with  which  this  is  managed,  as  well  as  the  frequent  • 
beauty  of  tlie  language  in  which  it  is  clotlied,  that  has  made 
us  desirous  of  its  more  liberal  exhibition.  VVe  have  been 
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much  gtatifted  by  ibe  annonncenient  of  a  nocood  pnrf,  wbicb 
^ill.  itr  wc  rijjluly  understand  iu  object,  leave  nothing  further 
to  l>e  deslre<l  m  tms  reK|)ect. 

The  general  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance,  including 
mvthiug  less  than  the  whole  system  ot  iMMoiical  evidetiCe, 

•  The  credit  of  literature,  the  certainty  of  history,  and  tlie 
'  truth  of  religion,  are  all  involved  in  the  secure  irananiTssion 

*  of  ancient  b^>oks  to  modem  times.’  Tlie  laws  bv  which  onr 
receptHm  of  testimony,  in  this  matter,  are  regulated,  have 
l>een  ffrs^uently  exhibited  and  illustrated,  hut  never,  so  far  as 
vre  ate  aware,  <o  ethcientlv  as  in  the  volunne  l*>etore  us.  We 
do  not  attempt  tooom'eal  from  our  readers,  that  it  will  rh^and 
some  edort  to  follow’  up  the  se«pieiH"e  and  connexion  of  its 
reasoning;  it  is  not  light  ix^adinj,  hut  it  will  fully  irxb^mnify 
the  student  for  any  demand  that  it  may  make  upon  his  a^ 
tention,  if  hr  is  to  bo  repaid  by  r.loar  statement,  salisfiicttyr>' 
deduction,  and  eloquent  couipo&ilion. 

Scepticism  is  a  strange  thmg.  To  say  nothing  of  its  ten* 
denev  to  sufXM'slilion,  in  anxiety  to  esca|>c  from  r<  lig»CM\,  tiic 
alwntxiity  and  incmisistency  of  its  prevarications  aie  <|uit«;  as» 
tomiding.  The  same  evidence  which,  in  lire  case  oi  profane 
history-,  is  cfear  and  conclusive,  becomes,  waih  a  certain  class 
of  dogmatists,  altogether  without  weight  a  lien  ft|>p1icd  to  the 
Holy  >^ciipturcs. 

'  I'here  i*  n^ason  to  doiiht  if  h  he  ever  wise  to  treat  flippant  scep¬ 
ticism  as  we  ah<»iikl  deal  with  honest  ignorances  but  rt  argument, 
and  nothing  ehm,  will  content  the  saga^’ioiis  (kwihtcr,  it  is  plainly  tlie 
I'lait  of  the  ad%*ecatr  ot  truth  to  insist  upon  removing  die  discussion 
titwn  the  ('ontmeil  ground  of  the  evidences  ot  Christianity,  and  tn 
diwuss  the  question  in  the  open  hchl  of  historical  inquiry.  Any 
other  historical  books  rather  tlian  those  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  selected  as  the  suhiect  ot'  disputation;  and  when  a  con- 
chision  is  arrived  at^  the  vntire  proecas  of  the  argument  should  >he 
transteired,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  Ivospelt.  As  on  hwcorical  ques¬ 
tion,  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  others  of  a  like  nature  by 
mithiag,  unless  it  he  the  nruiltipiuuty  and  the  force  of  the  rvidence  it 
I’vresents.  To  ask  theretore  for  proofs  of  the  facts  rooorded  in  the 
ivos)>els,  and  to  leave  the  e\*ents  of  the  same  times  unquestioned  and 
um  xaminoiV.  is  an  impertinence  which  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
should  i>e\’CT  submit  t€>— much  less  encourage,  by  a  tacit  acknmr- 
Unlgemcni  that  the  rvidence  in  the  one  case  needs  some  sort  of  can- 
«hHir,  or  of  easiness,  or  of  willingness  to  be  fiersunded,  which  is  not 
»Hkp<i  hv  the  other  I'he  ivospels  demand  a  verdict  according  to 
the  evkicnee.  in  a  firmer  tone  then  any  other  ancient  iiistorica  that 
ran  he  put  to  tlie  bar  of  c«vnmion  sense.  From  tliose  who  are  coo- 
>inced  ot  its  truth,  Christianity  does  indeed  ask  the  surrender  M 
asM'iu  to  whatever  it  reveab  of  the  mysteries  of  tlic  uuscen  world; 
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but  to  its  iropu^oere  it  «p«ak8  only  of  things  obvious  «n4  l^ 

the  objects  uml  occuputions  of  ccMiimon  Jife  ;  «ml  in  relation  to 
matters  ho  simple,  it  demancU  what  cannot  be  withtieUi— ^the  soprie 
assent  which  we  yield  to  the  same  proofin  all  other  cases.*  pp.  6. 

This  distinct  aiKi  forciUo  paasuge  conUins  the  teat  of  Me* 
TiiylorV  iitquiries.  lie  coiuuieuces  by  iulerriug,  from  thebi^^ 
tory  uf  MauuHCi'ipU,  from  quotaiiuiis  uiul  refereucea,  ua  alao 
from  the  \try  iiUtory  of  iunguiige  itaelf,  lite  antiquity  uikI 
geuuinenesH  of  the  existing  leumiiis  of  Ancient  Literature. 
This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  aeiiea  of  iiiteiebtiug  iUustia* 
tiorrs  of  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  inateiiais* 
modes  of  writing  and  .decoration,  Uaiiscrihers  and  illuiuiuutora 
of  ancient  inanuscripta.  The  biief  histoiical  sketch  enume* 
rating  the  places  most  famed  for  the  Uaiibcription  of  books, 
coaipmes  a  well  concentrated  of  infoimatiou.  VV'e  ex¬ 

tract  two  or  tlnree  paragraphs. 

‘  No  spot  was  more  famed  for  the  production  of  books  than 
Mount  Atl»os,  thclofly  promontory  which  strefcheK  frt»m  the  Mace¬ 
donian  coast  far  into  the  il'lgean  ^pen.  Tlie  heights  and  the  sides  of 
this  niountatii  were  almost  covered  with  reiigious  houses,  rundored 
by  art  and  nature,  and  by  the  universal  upink>u  uf  tlie  aanct^y  .ei  the 
monks  ui  tlie  *  holy  mountain,*  so  sectMTe,  that  neither  the  meditations 
nor  eaqdoyiuants  of  the  . recluses  wore  disturbed  by .  the  approacli 
of  violence.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  iuinates  of  Umse  csUbl^l- 
ments  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  transcription  of  books,  of  which 
escii  ini)n;isrery  boosted  a  Urge  code ct ion. 

*  Many  extant  M8S.  prove  that  tlie  copying  of  books  was  pruo- 
twed  extemiveiy,  during  the  oiiddle  ages^'in  the  Mionasteries  of  the 
Morea,  in  those  of  the  islands  of  Luboeu  and  of  Crete,  'fhis  Uttar 
island  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  place  of  rel'tige  for  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  during  the  latter  ^lertodt  of  the  eastern  empire,  wIki  found  iu  its 
monasteries,  shelter  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 

*  Fifty  rdtgious  establishments  in  Calabria  and  tlie  kingdom  of 
Na|des  are  mentioned,  from  which  proceeded  u  large  iimubcr  of  tlie 
books  afterwards  collected  in  the  libraries  of  Uume,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Milan. 

*  in  Uie  monasteries  of  Western  Europe  olso,  especially  In  those 
of  the  British  isisuds,  this  system  of  copying  was  earned  on.  Though 
there  were  considerable  diversities  in  die  rules  and  practices  of  tlie 
mank^  of  different  orders,  the  elements  of  the  monastic  life  were  In. 
all  orders  and  in  every  country  the  same ;  and  generally  speaking, 
wherever  tliero  were  monasteries,  there  was  a  manufacture  of  books. 
Yot  in  some  houses  these  labours  of  the  {len  were  much  more  worthily 
directed  than  in  others.  For  while  the  monks  of  one  loonostvry  etn- 
idoyed  themselves  in  transcribing  nothing  but  iiilssuls,  legends,  or 
romances,  oiiiers  enriched  their  libraries  with  splendid  copies  of  the 
fathers  of  tlie  church,  and  of  Uic  iioly  bcripturcs  ;  and  some,  though 
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ft  mmiliftr  ntmibor,  Hnjk  care  to  feproHoce  p(k4i  ot'  t>>e  okN«ic  aiilhiMn 
•»  th^y  might  be  acquainted  with.’  (>p.  3. 

^itnilar  pm^e  fs  due  to  the  hh»t<vt*\’  of  the  preservation  of 
literature  from  its  decline  in  th<  acvenfn,  to  its  reis;usritation  in 
the  fourteenth  and  tifreenth  centnriea,  •  Oeneral  epithets,'  it 
ia  well  observed.  *  iisnally  cviiry  w'bh  them  a  meaning  that 

•  ovorstepa  the  hounds  of  tfnth.’  M'e  accustom  ourselves  to 
hear  and  to  talk  of  the  ‘  dark  arcs,’  till  we  strain  the  idea 
Wyond  all  fnnintainahle  limit,  i /earning  was  never  extinct. 
A  series  of  ineritonons  writers  may  be  cited,  in  unintermpted 
succession,  as  preserving  the  traditionar%’  evidence,  strongly 
coloured  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  time,  hut  affording 
protection  to  the  remains  of  ancient  learning,  and  adding 
somewhat,  not  W’ithout  value,  from  its  proper  store.  13'hen 
the  Oothic  nations  overran  the  realms  of  V/iirope,  learning 
retired  to  the  Kastern  Empire  as  to  the.  ark  of  its  safety  ;  and 
e^Tn  in  the  wasted  and  subjugated  regions,  thf  injm*]^'  was  par¬ 
tial.  While  ^  castles,  palaces,  and  cftihedrals,*  fell  before  the 
storm,  '•  hnndrrds  of  religious  houses,  in  strong  or  secluded 

•  situations,  remained  untouched  or,  if  occwsinnally  ran- 
ftacked  b\  the  passing  columns  of  the  invader,  pives  and 

solid  plate  nml  splendid  garments,  the  contents  efthe 
Uwftsnrv,  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  the  vestrv,  preaenterl  to 
tile  pillager  *  metal  more  atti'active,' than  hooks  and  rolls,  the 
garniture  of  the  library  and  the  ^rrtpffmam.  If  the  Chiirdh 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  knowledge,  it  at  least 
provided  for  its  secure  cusTodv  and  transmission.  '*  The  educa- 

•  tion  of  a  monk,’  writes  iVir.  Foshrooke,  *  at  least  iti  the 
'  fourteenth  04  ntui^  ,  consisted  of  church  music  and  llie  pri- 

•  waiN  sciences,  grammai,  logic,  and  philosophy — obviously 

•  that  of  ArisU^lc.  Some  French  and  Latin  must  also  .have 

•  liecn  included;  for  thes4  were  the  langiiagf^s  tlie  monks  were 

•  enjoined  to  speak  on  public  orraaions.  They^  were 

•  W'urds  sent  to  Oxford  or  l^aris,  to  team  theology’.  Such,  iiv 

•  deeil,  vms  the  encouragement  held  owl  to  litem ture,  that,  tti 

•  a  provincial  chapter  of  abbots  and  priors  nf  thr  Benedictine 

•  order,  held  at  Northampton,  A.B.  11143,  men  of  letters  ami 

•  masters  of  arts  W’erc  invited  to  hecomt  monks,  by  u  promise 

•  of  exemption  from  all  daily  services.’ 

M  V  are  ntnud  of  trusting  ourseivea  among  the  ftkilfullyide' 
vwloped  ‘  methods  of  ascertaining  Uie  credibility  of  hintoriwil 

•  works,’  or  tlic  still  more  interestinc  *  contirmation  of  the 

•  evidence  of  historians,  derived  from  inde|>eiment  sources 
bin  we  musi  not,  in  jiistict'  to  Mr.  lay  lor,  vvholfr  pans  over 
the  vftiimbk  and  almost  poettcaHy  conceived  illustnitiouc 
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infpfminEfled  with  the  latter.  Mr.  T.  wrtieA  wnli 
felicity  <  n  subjects  connected  with  Art.  Hinistdf  a  practicftl 
itrtist  of  no  mean  skill,  he  haa  exercised  ilte  retleclive  lubiu 
of  un  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  on  the  theoty,  as  well 
executive'  of  his  art ;  and  he  has  devoted  aogae  admirablu 
paraermphs  to  a  hiij;hly  original  employment  of  UcU  and  prin¬ 
ciples  derived  from  this  source,  in  the  elucidation  of  hia  sub¬ 
ject.  After  adverting  to  some  of  the  discri  mi  native  chaiuctc* 
listica  of  Grecian  sculpture,  he  directs  attention  Lo  tlie  lenudns 
of  Egyptian  art,  as  coniirming  the  testiutony  of  hUtoriaiiS 
respecting  the  perfect  and  peculiar  despotism,  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical,  which  prevailed  over  the  regions  of  the  Nile.  They 
evince  an  expenditure  of  labour  and  treasure,  that  could  be 
sustained  only  by  monarchs  holding  at  conmiand  the  services 
and  the  possessions  of  a  nation  of  implicit  slaves.  They  prove 
the  control  of  unbounded  wealth,  resulting  from  the  une.x- 
ampled  fertility  of  the  Nilotic  plains,  and  tlie  ucUve  coiumeice 
of  their  tenants ;  and  they  exhibit  all  those  signs  of  patient 
endurance  and  willing  subservience  which,  in  all  u^s,  seem 
to  have  distinguished  the  descendants  of  Mkrauu. 

*  With  such  resAiirccR  therefore  at  his  dUfiosal,  and  witli  a  people 
much  better  titte<l  bv  their  temperament  and  habits  for  labour  than 
for  war— tor  the  inhabitants  of  fertile  plains  liave  ever  been  Iceu 
warlike  than  .those  of  mountainous  regions— tiie  lua^ter  ot  k^gypt. 
could  htrdly  do  otherwise  than  expend  his  means  upon  extensive 
structures. 

*  Such  a  degree  of  scientiBc  skill  in  masonry  as  belongs  to  n  middle 
stage  of  civilization,  in  which  tlie  human  faculties  are  but  half  de¬ 
veloped,  is  what  the  accounts  of  historians  would  lead  us  to  expect ; 
and  it  is  just  what  these  remains  actually  display.  There  is  some 
science,  but  there  is*  much  more  of  cost  anci  labour.  The  works 
undertaken  by  the  Egyptian  builders  were  such  us  a  calculable  waste 
of  human  iite  would  complete  ;  but  not  such  us  demand  the  mastery 
of  practical  dilHculties  by  high  etibrts  of  lualhematicai  genius.  They 
could  rear  pyramids,  or  excavate  catacombs,  or  hew  temples  from 
solid  rocks  of  granite ;  but  they  aUempted  no  works  like  those 
executed  by  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages.  Tor  to  poise  so  high  in 
air  the  fretted  roof  and  slender  apire  of  u  gothic  roinster,  required  a 
cost  of  ' mind  greater  than  was  at  the  command  of  tlte  E|^yptiaii 
kings.’  pp.  162,  3. 

The  ubjecU  and  purposes  to  which  these  enormous  masses 
Were  devoted,  give  luither  atlcstatioii  to  the  truth  of  historital 
record.  The  Pharaohs  were  not  all  capricious  or  truculent. 
Public  works  of  cJttensive  range  and  general  usefulness,  canals, 
quays,  leHCTvolr.s,  and  aqueducts,  are  every  where  to  be  traced 
ni  vestiges  of  conspicuous  magnitude.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
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of  two  nrv>ooc  inimhf't  wefo  oAOMiffoe<i  to  Hot05stRM<m  as 
f»xnrtooi  of  oppff'snivo  labour;  «a  huiblei'^*  not  of  tompi<^,  but 
ot  pvnifinda.  'I'bot^  rnoht  he  «  touch  of  pjioatcraft  in  this, 
but  ti  ahewR  the  clemcntR  of  a  puUlfc  aentiment  even  in  Kj^'pl ; 
nnd  it  tr uHs  further  to  corri>horate  the  validity  of  the  nppv*al 
to  exintinp  monuments  in  hehalf  of  recorded  histor\', 

*  A  mound  of  earth  one  foot  in  height  aatiaficR  that  feeling  of  our 
nature  which  iiupids  \i%  to  preserve  from  diaturhanoc  the  recent  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dead  ;  hut  a  pyramul  five  hundro<\  feet  in  height  was 
not  too  tall  a  tomb  for  au  V'.gvptian  king  !  The  varnished  doll  into 
which  the  art  of  the  apothecarv  converted  the  carcase  ot\the  de- 
eeaseit  monarch,  must  neei'.s  rest  in  the  deep  bowels  of  a  n>ountain  of 
h<  wn  stone !  More  complete  proof  of  thi'  absolute  suhifigation  of 
the  popular  will  in  am'ient  Kgvpt  cannot  he  ima4rine<i,  than  that  nf* 
fortloti  bv  ll>e  tact,  that  so  mu<?h  nwsonry  was  piletl  for  stich  o  pur¬ 
pose.  TIh'  pyramids  eouhl  never  move  tin?  general  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  ;  they  could  only  gratity  the  crazy  vanity  of  the  man  at 
whom'  emnmand  ilicy  were  rearcnl.  These  tapering  qAiadrangles,  as 
thov  were  the  pro^hicl,  so  they  may  h<'  viewe<1  av  the  propr^r  images 
ol  a  pure  despotism  :  vast  in  the  surface  it  covers,  and  the  materials 
it  otm.hinea,  the  prodigious  mass  serves  only  to  give  towering  aitt- 
tudf'  to->^  point. 

•  A  litenwunp  like  that  of  Greece  woiihl  have  protected  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  from  tlu  toils  of  IwiiUling  pyramids  :  ha<l  tlicy  possessed  *poct8 
lihe  Honmr,  historians  lik€:  Thuov<lKles,  and  philosophers  iihe  Aris- 
totioi,  their  kings  would  ficniher  have  dareii,  nor  have  wished  to  at¬ 
tach  iheii  fame  to  harr  balks  of  stone,  displn^ng  no  trace  of  genius, 
either  in  the  design  or  the  execution.  Th<'  Ecypiisn  kings  commit¬ 
ted  their  naaaes  to  pyramids,  whh’h  havi'  long  since  betrayed  their 
trust,  l'h«'  i*reeks  consigneil  the  renown  of  iheir  ebiets  to  tlio  trail 
papyrus  of  the  Kile,  and  the  record  still  endures.’  pp..l6A, 

This  is  rloqurnt  writing,  and  it  enforces  sentiments  winch 
arc  not  less  jns-t  than  the  language  in  which  they  arc  conveyed, 
Is  forclhle.  The  i  hapter  on  ‘  general  principles  applicable  to 
*  qiM'siions  of  gentiineiu'ss  atui  Hutiienticity,*  is  full  ot  excel- 
but  matter;  hot  a  fair  analvsis  of  it  would  demand  from  us, 
a  aomeu  hat  tliaproporiionati'  apace  ;  and  we  have  already  sup¬ 
plied  enough  of  evtraclto  aatish*  our  readers  that  the  volume 
before  us  i>  writren  in  a  hicfh  strain  of  romnosilion. 

In  the  cont'luding  chapter,  which  niav  ht  considered  as  the 
application  of  the  AnthorV  previttus  inqutrieK,  Mr.  Taylor 
si»e«*s.  that  the  arguments  which,  in  all  common  crises,  are 
admitted  ns  x  alid  proofs  of  genuineness  and  anthentirity,  esta¬ 
blish  /?  fnrtinrl,  the  claims  of  tlir  Holy  Scriptures  :  that,  in 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  manuscripts  ;  in  extent  of  early 
circulation  ;  in  the  importance  attached  to  then:  by  their  pos- 
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gessors ;  in  the  regpect  paid  to  tlieiu  by  copyi^  of  l4t^  iigi^  ; 
in  the  various  and  conHicling  BontiinauU  ot  Uiobo  Nvho  Bioc'txpt- 
fvl  the  sacred  writitiirs  as  the  rule  of  faith  ;  iu  tile  vUible.etiiKOta 
of  these  hooks  from  age  to  age  ;  in  tlie  body  of  refuittnce^  wud 
quotations  ;  in  the  number  oi  early  versions  ;  in  Uie  peoullar 
circumstances  connected  with  tlie  extinction,  as  vtruacular 
idioms,  of  the  languages  in  which  the  origiuaU  were  wiiticii ; 
in  the  means  of  comparison  with  spurious  or  rival  conipobi- 
lions  ;  in  the  strength  of  the  inb  rence  from  the  genuineness  to 
the  credihiliiy  of  the  hooks;  in  all  these  points,  the  compara¬ 
tive  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  records  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  is  incontrovertibly  and  immeuHurubly  greater  than  that 
which  is  allowed,  without  a  scruple,  in  the  iusUneu  of  the 
remains  of  profane  antiquity. 

We  were  about  to  close  our  noticrj  of  this  interesting  volume 
with  reiterating  our  urgent  recommendation  of  it  to  onr  rea¬ 
ders  ;  but  the  following  paragraphs  have  caught  our  eye,  and 
both  the  important  sentiment  which  they  contain,  and  thecli  ar 
and  forcible  expression,  induce  us  to  transcribe  them  into  our 
pages. 

‘  When  hifitoric.ll  facts  which,  m  their  nature,  are  fairly  4>pcn  to 
direct  proof,  are  called  in  question,  there  is  no  species  at  (riding 
more  irksome  (to  those  who  have  no  disltonesC  ends  (o  serve)  than 
the  halting  upon  twenty  indirect  arguuieitts,  while  the  centre  proof 
*— that  which  clear  and  upright  minds  fasten  upon  intuitively,  remains 
undisposed  of.  in  an  invevtigution,  purely  historical,  atnl  us  simple 
ns  any  which  the  page  of  history  presents,  what  boots  it  to  say,  that 
the  honks  of  the  New  Testament  contain  doctrines  ti  hicli  do  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  notions  of  **  the  great  system  of  tilings  that  they 
enjoin  duties  grievous  and  impracticable  ;  tiiat  Uiey  favour  despotisni, 
or  engender  strifes?  or  what  avails  it  to  say,  that  all  tlie  piofevaors  of 
Christianity  are  hypocrites,  and  that  tlieieibre  the  religion  is  not 
true  ?  Can  these  ohjections,  or  any  others  of  a  like  kind,  weaken 
that  evidence  upon  which  we  believe  that  our  island  was  once  pos¬ 
sessed  hy  the  Homans?  Hut  they  huve  just  and  piccisely  as  much 
Weight  in  counterpoising  tJml  evidence,  as  iu  baldiicitig  tite  proof  of 
the  facts  uhirined  in  the  New  Tcstauieiit.  If  such  objectioiiH  were 
ten -(old  more  valid  iliati  sophistry  can  make  iLicm,  they  would  not 
reiiiovei  alter,  or  impair,  one  single  grain  of  the  proper  proof  be- 
longing  to  the  historical  proposition  under  inquiry.’  pp.  22 f,  5. 

4^  «-  #  #  4 

‘  The  4^criptures  do  indeed  make  a  demand  upon  our  faith  ;  but  it 
is  exclusively  in  regard  to  (acts  which  lie  above  and  beyond  tlie 
world  with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  of  which  facts  wc  could 
know  nothing  by.  tlie  ordinary  means  of  information.  But  our  assent 
to  miraculous  events  is  demanded  purely  on  the  ground  of  comtnon 
sense.  The  facts  are  as  couiprelieiisible  .as  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
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rencm;  And  the  ovnlenoe  upon  which  are  attested,  imnlies  no¬ 
thing  heynnd  the  well-known  principles  ot  human  nature.  He  Uien 
who  <loes  violence  to  the  standing  1aw«  oi'  tlie  preaent  system,  by  re* 
jt'Ciing  this  evidence,  disjday's,  not  a  want  of  faith,  for  that  is  not 
calloil  fol',  hut  a  want  of  reason.  To  one  who  affected  to  quONttou 
the  rceefvoil  account  of  the  death  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  wc  shouUl  not 
say  **  yon  want  faith,**  hut  •*  you  want  common  sense.*’  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  a  miracle,  to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  universal  ex¬ 
perience,  in  order  that,  nflmtyarfis,  a  demand  may  be  made  upon 
faith  in  relation  to  extra-mundane  facts.’  p.  2.i0. 


Art,  VI.  Thr  /Ichr/^nrment^  of  Pra^  ;  selected  exeluaively  from 
the  Holy  Soriptnrrs.  By  Joseph  Fincher,  F^q.  l^o,  pp.  SSR. 
Price  6s.  IxMuion,  1827- 

"111'  K  cannot  better  explain  the  nature  and  design  of  this 
^  *  admirable  publication,  than  in  the  w’ords  of  the  liditor  iu 
tbe  lntrodn(’<ion. 

*  The  hrst  consideration  is,  that  tbe  presenting  in  one  view,  Pmver 
and  the  Answer  to  Prayer,  iu  the  words  in  whicli  they  are  reourded, 
by'  leading  us  to  examine  into  the  circAimauinces,  thoituations,  and 
the  trials  which  were  poculmr  to  those  gracious  and  distinguished 
characters  who  were  so  eminently  honoured  by  their  Lord,  may  have 
a  tendency^  through  the  Divine  goodness,  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
praver,  causing  us  thereby  to  imbibe  the  fervour  of  their  spirit,  and 

the  deep  piety  of  their  hearts.’ . *  From  a  careful  examination  of 

tbe  nunru»roMs  examples  here  presented  to  ns,  of  the  power  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  b4')M'ving  prayer,  and  ot*  the  inestimable  bU'ssings  which, 
through  the  Redeemer’s  intercession,  it  has  ol)tntned,«— wt'  are  taught, 
iHm,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  supplications,  tiic  Lord  invariablv 
bestows  ^though  not  alwnys  according  to  our  hopes  and  anticipations) 
ahiindantly  more  than  wc  ask  or  think  ;  and  tliai,  by  attentively 
atchii\g  the  opi‘rations  of  hL*^  hand  in  answer  to  our  supplicationb, 
by  observing  these  things,  even  wc  shall  understand  the  loving-kind¬ 
ness  of  tbe  l.rord.'’ 

Frontn  tbese  remarksi.  taknn  in  connexion  with  the  intimation 
in  the  tide^pitge,  k  will  'tinderstociri,  that  the  peeKcnt  volume 
conaiAfs  of  nothing  more  than  a  acicr.tion,  in  llie  order  of  the 
stored  hooka,  ol  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  huly  Scriptures, 
with  tlH‘  nceount  of  the  manner  in  which  thev  were  annw^ered 
bv  ivotl,  1  he  series  commences  with  the  pmver  of  Abnihum, 
Oen.  XV.  1 — and  the  LnrdV  answer,  as  contained  in  veraes 
4 — b.  This  is  followed  by  upwards  of  ninety  other  instances 
of  edtH'lual  prayer  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  aliove  lliirtv 
trom  thi*  New  Ic^taiuenl;  tiie  words  of  tht  prayer,  when  re¬ 
corded  l>)'  the  inspired  writers,  being  given  at  leiigtii,  bin  with¬ 
out  note  or  coiuinciit^  togetlier  with  the  aiiswei. 
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Tl%e  first  thinpr*  we  think,  which  must  strike  a  thoughtful 
person  on  opening  the  rohitne,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  ; 
nnd  his  second  thought  will  be,  the  copious  nature  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  Even  persons  conversant  with  the  sacred  volume  may 
not  be  prepared  for  tlu^  discovery  which  is  thus  silently  and 
forcibly  presented  to  liiein,  how  considerable  a  puiliou  of  the 
Scriptures  is  occupied  with  the  subject,  the  luatter,  aud  the 
achievements  of  prayer.  This  volume  will  answer  an  impor¬ 
tant  end,  if  it  merely  has  the  eiiecl  of  placing  this  fact  in  iU 
proper  light,  and  of  bringing  it  more  generally  under  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  world,  in  addition  to  this  lesson,  how¬ 
ever,  it  supplies  a  convincing  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of 
St.  James’s  declaration,  that  “  the  fervent,  etiectual  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much.”  It  would  seem  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  who  believes  in  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scriptures,  after  inspecting  this  volume,  to  resist  the  conefut. 
sion,  that  the  prayer  of  faith  has,  by  a  fixed  law  ^of  Uie 
government,  an  absolute  efhcacy  ; — not  an  inherent,  indeed,  or 
meritorious  edicacy;  such  as  originates  purely  in  the  appointment 
of  (jlod  ;  yet  connecting  together  the  act  of  prayer  ana  its  issue, 
as  certainly  as  effects  follow  their  causes  in  any  of  the  visible 
operations  of  nature.  It  is,  in  short,  seen  to  be  an  historical 
fact,  that  the  Almighty  both  hears  and  answers  prayer.  This 
fact  being  established,  every  hypothetical  objection,  cvety 
sceptical  difficulty  falls  to  the  ground.  It  becomes  unphilo,so- 
piiical  and  absurd  to  urge  auy  d  piioii  objections  against  what 
is  ascertaiued  to  be  as  much  a  law  of  the  Divine  providence,  as 
graviiatioa  is  a  law  of  the  physical  world.  And  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  be  a  revelation  from  God,  this  fact  U  asceruined,  and  we 
have  at  least  one  clear  axiom  to  lay,  as  a  first  principle,  at  the 
foundation  of  tlieok>gical  science. 

The  Editor’s  intention  has  been,  to  make  the  Scriptgres 
speak  for  themselves;  and  we  warmly  approve  of  his  idea; 
Although,  in  reference  to  many  passages,  we  might  have  been 
tem|jted  to  ofier  some  explanatory  or  illustrative  comment,  we 
nevertheless  acquiesce  in  his  decision,  as  upon  the  whole  the 
safest,  to  give  only  the  sacred  text*  Theie  are  other  worka 
from  which  the  inquirer  may  obtain  satisfaction  with  regard 
either  to  any  Biblical  diliiculUes,  or  to  the  genorul  subject. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  j>rayei, 
occur  in  iiumediaie  connexion  with  Uie  exceptions  to  its  pre¬ 
valence,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  take  the 
case  out  of  t;he  general  rule.  NVe  may  instance  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  Abraham  for  Sodom,  which,  though  unsuccessful, 
wonid  have  prevailed,  had  there  been  ten  righteous  |>€rsonH  in 
the  city.  Again,  the  Divine  declaration  in  Jer.  xv,  1.  (which 
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Moson  i>nd  Samael  iiitorrodod,  v^t  cmiM  t>ot  tho  nm  M  ,V«m* 
wilorii  l><‘  forgiven.  Hfmriclv  Hophos  the  efHcncs’  of  their  imor- 
Of»««mn  on  former  oomf^ioim.  The  mnnoer  if i  which 'the  re<nicet 
of  MoKce  to  h<*  perniifted  to  enter  the  lend  of  i^eneen,  is  <le- 
nied,  l>eiit.  iii.  2t>,  7,  while  it  supplies  nmnv  other  itseful  lee- 
sons,  indirectly  illustrates  the  initjhtv  prevalence  of  pmver  in 
all  ordinary  cases  :  even  in  this,  an  equivalent  favour  was  be¬ 
stowed.  /  nd  in  connexion  with  the  prevalence  of  the  inter- 
c^essions  of  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel,  it  teaches  ns,  that 
the  pravers  of  the  pood  on  behalf  of  others,  may  he  ac^ptetl 
and  answered,  when  their  requests  for  themselves  are  denied. 
^I'o  advert  to  one  passage  more';  the  limitation  set  to  our 
pravers,  or  rather  to  our  hopes,  and  to  the  warrant  of  faith,  in 
1  John  v.  l(i.  stronply  iiiqdies  the  certain  efiicacy  of  intercea- 
sory  prayer  in  every  other  case.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Almiphly  Hearer  of  IVayer  was  unuilliirp  that  his  people  ahouid 
prohrr  an\  requests  which  couhi  not  he  complied  with,  lest  the 
nssiiranoi'  of  tlu  ir  faith  should  he  weaicened ;  or  lest  the  law  of  his 


opr^ralions  slumld  seem  to  he  suspended,  which  co  mi  ecus  asking 
with  n  ceiviup,  prayer  with  its  artswer,  and  faith  with  its  reward. 

Into  considerations  of  thib  nature,  iVIr.  Fincher’s  plan 
luifc  not  yiermitttul  him  to  enter ;  and  indeed,  tlic  pasauges  to 
which  we  have  reterred,  <io  not  come  under  tiie  general 
head  of  the  Acluevemonts  of  Pniyer.  Tiiere  is  one  higiily 
remarkahU;  passage,  however,  wiiich  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
found  u  place  :  it  is  Onr  Lord’s  declaration  in  iiuke  tXviii. 
7,  upon  which  Mr.  Howe  has  a  nolile  sermon,  illustrating  tile 
astonishing  view  which  it  presents  of  the  condescensifui  of 
liod,  and  the  etHcncy  of  prayer.  At  the  eml  of  the  volume, 
Mr.  Firw-her  has  given  all  ilie  prayers  of  our  Lord  which  are 
nptm  record;  the  prayers  of  the  apostles  for  the  churciies ; 

*  Thaiikagivings  on  memorable  occasions ;  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  *  Kxpostnlation  and  liehuke addressed  to  Uioae  who 

*  neglect  Praver’  (taken  also  from  the  Scriptures);  ‘  KneouTage- 

*  ment  and  Directions  for  Praver,’  and  a  Selection  of  Thanks¬ 


givings  from  the  Hook  of  Psalms.  Altogether,  the  volume 
forms  a  highiv  useful  manual  and  monitor,  replete  with  doc* 
tiinc,  reproot,  correction,  and  consolation.  Ihere  is  u  little 
work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  entitled  Clarke’s  Collection 


of  Scripture  l^roniises,  which  is  n  great  favourite  witli  niiiubers 
of  pious  persons,  and  is  in  extensive  circahitioii*.  The  pre- 


•  W’e  lake  this  opportunity  of  noticing  a  very  neat  pocket  edition 
of  this  work  in  French,  which  has  been  published  by  Me,  Niabet.  The 
title  runs  thus  :  “  L’Heritagi*  du  Chretien  ;  ou,  un  Uccuell  de  Pm- 
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8H)t  vt)Um<  well  denevwts  to  be  *coo4Hiorml  asi  a 
wt)rk  ;  and  we  trust  that  its  extewied  aale  will  aroply  fcaloe  tiie 
benerolent  design  of  the  pious  Editor  ;  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  reeom mending  the  sacred  volume  itself  to «  many 
who  have  hitherto  slighted  the  pertmab  ns  well  os  uf  eu- 
ktitdliug  or  reviving  the  apirlt,  and  multiplying  the  achieve* 
inrnls  of  prayer. 


Art.  VII.  Ontlines  of  an  Jmprf>vrd  Stfstfm  of  TeackiH»  Lanf^uavet  / 

being  an  Attempt  to  unite  the  Advantages  of  the  Modern  unu  the 

Ancient  Methods.  By  Joachiii  De  Prsti,  LL.D.  bvo.  1827. 

IT  is  said,  that  when  the  celebrated  HItmienbach  was  asked 
^  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  bis  answer  was  : 
'  The  wood  of  it  is  not  new  ;  and  the  new'  of  it  is  not  good.* 
With  some  degree  of  justice,  the  same  reply  might  be  given 
to  inquiries  respecting  the  merits  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Hamittonian  or,  synonymously,  tlie  New  Method  of  Teaching 
l^angnages.  The  fact  is,  (ns  M.  De  Frati  has  fully  shewn  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us,)  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  pretensions  to 
novelty  are  by  no  means  well  founded.  To  propose  doing 
away  altogether  with  grammatical  aid  in  the  teaching  or  ac¬ 
quiring  of  languages,  is.  indeed,  to  propose  what,  wbeUier  new 
or  old,  is  not  practicable  :  but  it  seems  strangely  overlooked 
by  tltose  who  have  lauded  so  loudly  Hamiltonian  instruction, 
that  Locke,  a  longtime  since,  actually  developed  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  principles  of  eiiicient  instruction,  in  opposition  to 
tire  scholastic  plans  tliat  had  in  his  time  generally  obtained, 
and  are  still  gencrallv  practised. 

The  title-page  of  this  tract  gave  us  considerable  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  it  met  our  own  notions  long  entertained,  that 
the  xunon  of  the  two  methods,  the  verbal  and  the  grammatical, 
is  the  most  likely  to  conduce  to  scholarship  at  opce  elegant 
and  substantial.  -  r  * 

To  learn  a  language  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  learn  much  more 
than  the  mere  language  itself;  and  those  who  object  to  classic 
cal  instruction  on  the  ground  of  its  inutility,  take  too  narrow  a 
view’  of  its  scope  and  design.  But  we  feel  convinced,  that  the 
objections  would  apply  more  justly,  were  classical  instriifction 
such  a«  the  implicit  followers  of  Mr.  Ilurnilton's  system  would 
make  it.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that 
causing  the  grainuiar  to  reflect  more  on  previously  acquired 

messes,  tir^  dc  TEcriture  baiute.  Traduit  de  I'Anglois  du  Docteur 
Clarke.*'  1^4<iuo.  2s. 
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words,  nnd  not  confining  even  boys,  much  less  ndiiU  learners, 
to  vesrs  of  mere  meclinnical  nnd  ri>te  instruction,  would  be  to 
smooth  the  wuv  to  literary  attainment,  and  to  silence  the  cavil¬ 
lers  against  scholastic  occupation. 

On  the  success  of  M.  De  Prati's  method  of  instruction  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  pamphlet  now  under  notice,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  speak :  but  we  must  repeat  our  firm  conviction  that  his 
scheme  of  initiation,  both  into  the  learned  and  the  modern 
languages,  carries  with  it  every  appearance  of  being  well 
matured,  and  every  probability  of  being  highly  successful.  A 
modesty  pervades  the  Writer’s  pages,  which  is  very  creditable; 
and.  although  he  does  not  follow  closely  either  the  scholastic 
or  the  Hamiltonian  methods,  he  is  free  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  good  in  b(»th,  and  is  far  from  condemning  either,  in  the 
spirit  of  dogmatism,  or  the  language  of  boasting  superiority. 

Hy  the  following  extract,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  respecting  the  tone  and  temper  of  M.  Dc  Prati’s 
mind,  and  the  modest  firmness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
pretensions. 

'  Pet  it  not.’  ho  says,  ‘  hr  imagined,  that  the  results  of  this  system 
are  a*;  speedy  and  certain  as  those  of  a  steam-engine.  The  sciences 
cannot  ho  purchased  by  weight  and  measure ;  and  ns,  in  physics,  it  is 
not  puffirienl  to  supply  the  stomach  with  wholi'some  food,  but  it  is 
also  ntM'essary  I  hut  the  condition  of  the  recipient  be  henltliy,  and  that 
due  time  be  givcm  for  iligcstion,  so,  in  the  moral  world,  every  thing 
depends  upon  the  manner  iu  which  impressions  arc  received  or  assi. 
miUted.  Therefore,'  talent,  application,  habits  of  mental  exertion, 
both  in  master  and  pupils,  will  have  immense  advantages  over  weak¬ 
ness,  indolence,  and  mediocriiy.  Still  1  feel  confident  in  assuming 
that  the  capabilities  (»f  the  general  mass  of  mankind  are  such,  that,  by 
the  course  <»f  stmly  here  laid  <lown,  a  proficiency  equal  to  all  useful 
purposes  may  he  readily  obtained,  and  the  higlicst  pitch  of  learning 
may  be  gniiieil  by  intelligent  and  industrious  pupils.  Should  this 
assumption  be  borne  out,  should  the  method  here  proposed  facilitate 
and  render  iigrecnble  the  study  of  languages,  and  thereby  promote 
the  intCreoiirsi*  of  ideas  between  the  European  nations;  its  author 
will  have  earned  a  proud  reward.  If  he  should  he  instrumental,  how¬ 
ever  feebly  and  remotely,  io  assisting  the  march  which  the  moral  and 
political  science  of  England  is  making  through  the  realms  of  des¬ 
potism  and  ignorance,  or  in  opening  to  her  sons  the  stores  of  arts, 
literature,  and  natural  science,  with  which  the  Continent  abounds, 
the  pain  of  his  exile  (for,  alas ! 

“  \ov  ^)tUriu\fines  ct  diUcia  linquimus  arva'^J 

will  be  lessened  He  oilers,  therefore,  his  method  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  oi  such  enlightened  men  as  are  anxious  for  the  difiusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  ihrouglumi  the  W4»rld.  It  is  hoped  that  some  one  among  the 
learneii  and  t. denied  members  of  that  body  will  examine  the  method 
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ot'  instruction  now  submitted  to  them  ;  and  the  Author  awaiu  the  ro< 
suit  of  such  examination  with  that  quiet  contidence  which  arises  from 
the  conviction  uf  having  sought  the  truth.* 


Art.  V’^ni.  The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Aginamrt ;  and  of  the  Expe. 
ditioH  of  Henrtf  the  Fifth  into  France  :  to  wliich  is  added,  the  Ivoll 
of  the  Men-at-arms  in  the  Eiigiisli  Army.  By  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  Esq.  8m.  8vo.  pp.  555.  London.  18^/7. 

VV  E  like  these  inonop;raphK.  They  are  not,  perhapK,  suited 
^  to  the  tpste  of  mere  general  readers,  and  yet.  for  any  oUiur 
than  vitiated  appetites,  they  are  full  of  inleiedl  and  information. 
They  are  the  sttiif  out  of  Wliich  history  is  made  ;  though  the 
waywardness  of  the  architects  too  often  raises  a  weak  or  gro* 
iesque  superstructure,  with  sound  and  tractable  materials,  in 
the  various  tittings  and  elaborations  of  the  finished  work,  much 
that  is  most  valuable,  and  that  might  be  made  most  ornamental, 
is  cast  aside  or  chipped  away  ;  and  thus,  history  is  made  a  tiiui 
•and  inexpressive  thing,  adjusted  by  classical  rules,  made  up  by 
model  and  measure,  but  deprived  of  its  essiuitial  character,  of 
its  lM)ld  outliue,  its  rougii  and  rustic  details,  its  truth  to  nature, 
its  pic4ures(]ue  attractiveness.  Let  any  one,  after  uu  inspection 
uf  our  tdd^r  chronicles,  take  up  Hume,  aud  he  will  not  fail  to 
perceive,  that  the  rapid  narrative  of  the  latter,  produces  an  im¬ 
pression  sometimes  inadequate  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The 
succession  and' the  marking  events  are  preserved,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstantial  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  truiisactions 
absent.  There  is  nothing  to*  individualize  the  agents,  nor  to 
dislinguisli  times,  countries,  opinions,  or  costume.  The  origiiml 
picture  is,  it  may  be,  crowded,  gaudy,  and  overcharged,  but  the 
reduced  copy  is  unfaithful  ;  the  lines  are  bard,  the  colojis  neu¬ 
tralized,  the  light  and  shade  either  di.ssi)>ated  or  dee|)ened.  It 
requires,  however,  both  leisure  and  tact,  to  study  w  ith  relish  and 
prolit,  the  narrators  of  the  olden  time:  there  must  be  a  consider¬ 
able  exercise  both  of  patience  and  attention,  before  the  habit  of 
t>oring  over  tliese  unsparing  prosers  can  be  fairly  acquited.  But 
when  the  effort  has  been  made,  and  the  reluctauce  overcome,  . 
tliere  can  be  no  relap.se  :  once  an  antiquary,  and  always  an 
antiquary. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt  was,  in  itself,  a  siiifrle  occurrence, 
illustrating  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  the  English  troops,  and 
placing  in  a  conspicuous  light,  the  importance  of  good 
generalship  ;  but.  in  its  moral  and  political  con.sequences,  it 
blended  itself  with  a  long  train  of  events,  contemporary  and 
Kuccessive.  It  exemplified  the  military  character  of  the  two 
contlicling  nations  in  a  very  striking  manner,— the  unshrinking 
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intrepidity,  the  desperate  onset,  tlie  sustained  impetuosity,  iho 
untiring;  exertions  of  the  English  soldier ;  the  overweening 
confidence,  the  biioyunt  spirit,  the  fiery  sallies,  tlmt  render  the 
Frenciiiuan  more  foniiiddhle  in  assault,  than  in  resistance  or 
retreat.  Through  many  a  year  of  doubtful  conflict,  the  day  of 
Agiiicourt  was  well  remembered  by’both  parties;  and  tlie  mime 
of  our  gallant  Harry  is  still  identified  with  the  field  of  his  fame. 
Hut  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  be  redeemed  even 
by  the  valour  that  averted  its  consequences.  Whatever  there 
might  he  of  ability  in  the  tactics  of  Henry,  bis  strategy  was 
miserable,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  on  record, 
gave  to  the  conquerors  no  other  result  than  a  safe  retreat. 

With  all  this  array  of  important  and  interesting  circum¬ 
stances,  we  were,  liowever,  not  a  little  startled  by  the  aspect  of 
a  volume  extending  to  between  five  and  six  hundred  pages. 
We  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  cumbrous  and  wearisome 
repository  of  dull  details,  we  had  a  valuable  collection  of  au¬ 
thorities,  edited  and  inedited,  prose  and  verse,  appended  to  a 
main  narrative,  partly  constructed  out  of  the  best  materials,  but 
chiefly  consisting  of  an  original  statement,  given  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  now  for  the  first  time  transkited  from  the  Latin 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  This  first  part  consists,  in  fact, 
of  a  complete  and  arranged  combination  of  all  the  contempo¬ 
rary  authorities,  desciibing  ‘  the  proceedings  of  the  British 

*  army,  from  its  departure  until  its  glorious  achievement  of  the 

•  Battle  of  Agincourt.’  These  statements  are  followed  by  a 
well  executed  summing  up,  in  which  the  various  discrepancies 
are  subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  and  the  medium  or  pre¬ 
ferable  results  fairly  stated.  Then  comes  the  very  curious, 
though  imperfect  roll  of  the  peers,  knights,  and  men-at-arms 
who  were  with  the  king.  Altogether,  the  book  is  extremely 
w’ell  got  up;  and  we  nope  that  its  success  may  induce  Mr. 
Nicolas  to  persevere  iu  his  able  elucidations  of  our  national 
history.  There  is  much  spirit  in  the  description  of  the  melte; 
and  the  old  chronicler,  who,  as  a  priest,  and  of  course  a  non- 
combatant,  w'as  deposited  among  the  baggage,  does  not  forget 
to  take  ample  credit  for  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers. 

‘  And  now  coming  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  the  horsemen  of  the 
French  posted  along  the  flanks,  began  to  attack  our  archers  on  both 
sides  of  tlic  army.  But,  by  the  will  of  God,  they  were  quickly  com¬ 
pelled,  amidst  showers  of  darts,  to  retreat,  and  to  fly  to  the  hinder- 
most  ranks ;  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  ran  between  the 
archers  and  tlie  woods,  yet  not  without  slaughter  and  wounds :  yea, 
with  the  exception  also  of  a  great  many,  both  horses  and  horsemen, 
who  were  arrested^n  their  flight  by  the  fires,  stakes,  and  sharp  arrows, 
so  that  they  could  not  escape  far.  But  the  enemy’s  cross*bow  men, 
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wlto  were  behind  the  rear  of  the  armed  men  and  on  the  flanlcs,  af^er 
the  Hrst  but  too  hnaty  dischargey  in  which  they  hurt  very  few,  re¬ 
treated  from  the  fear  of  our  bows.  And  when  the  armed  men  on 
both  sides  had  nearly  approached  to  one  another,  the  Hanks  of  both 
armies  (viz.  ours  and  the  adversaries^  immerged  into  the  woods  lit 
each  side.  But  when  the  Frencli  nobility,  who  at  6rit  approached  In 
full  front,  had  nearly  joined  battle,  either  from  fear  of  the  arrow#, 
which  by  their  impetuosity  pierced  through  the  sides  and  beavers  of 
their  helmets,  or  that  they  might  more  speedily  penetrate  our  ranks 
to  the  standards,  then  divided  themselves  into  three  troops ;  charging 
our  battle  in  the  three  places  wtiere  the  standards  were :  and  inter¬ 
mingling  their  spears  closely,  they  assaulted  our  men  with  so  ferocious 
an  impetuosity,  that  they  compelled  them  to  retreat  almost  at  spears* 
length ;  and  then  wc  who  were  assigned  to  clerical  warfare,  upon  be¬ 
holding  it,  fell  upon  our  faces  in  veneration  before  the  throne  of  God, 
crying  out  iu  bitterness  of  spirit  for  God  still  to  remember  us  and  the 
crown  of  England,  and  by  the  grace  of  his  supreme  bounty,  to  deliver 
us  from  this  iron  furnace  and  dire  death  which  we  had  hitherto 
escaped.  Nor  did  God  forget  the  multitude  of  the  many  prayers  and 
supplications  oH'ered  up  in  England,  through  whicli,  it  is  piously  be* 
lieved,  our  men  quickly  regaining  strength,  and  making  a  brave  resist¬ 
ance,  repulsed  the  enemy,  until  they  recovered  the  lost  ground* 
Then  the  battle  raged  very  fiercely,  and  pur  archers  pierced  the 
fianks  with  their  arrows,  and  continually  renewed  the  conflict.  And 
when  the  arrows  were  exhausted,  seizing  up  axes,  poles,  swords,  and 
sharp  spears,  which  were  lying  about,  they  prostrated,  dispersed,  ond 
stabbed  the  enemy.  For  the  mighty  and  merciful  God,  who  is  always 
wonderful  in  his  works,  who  would  shew  his  mercy  to  us,  and  who 
was  pleased  that  the  crown  of  England  should,  under  our  gracious 
king  his  soldier,  and  that  handful,  continue  invincible  as  of  old ;  at 
soon  as  the  armies  were  thus  joined,  and  the  battle  began,  increased 
our  strength,  which  had  before  been  debilitated  and  wasted  for  want 
of  victuals,  took  away  our  terrors,  and  gave  us  a  fearless  heart :  never 
bad  our  elders  seen  the  English  more  daringly,  or  intrepidly,  or 

voluntarily  charge  their  enemies. . In  tliree  places,  where  the 

force  and  host  of  our  standards  were,  so  great  grew  the  heap  of  the 
slain,  and  of  those  who  were  overthrown  among  them,  that  our  people 
ascended  the  very  heaps,  which  had  increased  higher  than  a  man, 
and  butchered  the  adversaries  below  with  swords,  axes,  and  other 
weapons.* 

The  typography  is  good  ;  and,  although  the  marginal  lines 
are  stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  unforeseen  circumstances, 
we  like  their  efl'ect. 


(  MG  ) 


Art.  IX.  Memoirit  indudini^  Letten  and  Select  Remains,  of  John 
Urquhart,  late  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Hy  William 
Orme.-  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  10#.  London.  1827. 

^l^HERE  is  something  pnrticularly  attectiiig  in  the  announce- 
^  ment,  that  this  highly  gilted  and  hipb-minded  young  man 
had  feaolved  to  spend  his  life  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen.  In  any  station,  his  talents  and  nis  piety  would  have 
rendered  him  a  shining  and  valuable  member  of  the  Church; 
and  according  to  our  nniited  views,  individuals  such  as  he  was 
and  promised  to  be,' can  ill  be  spared  from  the  world.  But,  as 
a  Missionary,  he  would  have  been  indeed  an  liccession  of 
strength  to  a  cause  which  calls  for  all  the  ability,  and  ardour, 
and  mental  power  which  cun  be  brought  unitedly  to  bear  upon 
it.  The  qualifications  of  a  Missionary  to  tlie  lleotlien  have, 
perhaps,  been  under-rated  ;  they  are  not  of  un  ordinary  kind ; 
and  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  requisites  are  found  in 
happy  combination,  it  is  not  often  tliat  the  faith  and  xeal  of 
the  individual  are  of  that  order  which  would  prompt  him  to 
make  the  cosily  sacrifice.  Such  a  service  would  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  combined  with  the  maturity  of 
age;  the  uidour  of  genius,  united  to  tlie  passive  virtues  which 
me  usually  connected  with  a  less  sanguine  temperauieut  or 
with  long  and  severe  mental  discipline.  Dr.  Chalmers's  ac¬ 
count  of  hie  pupil  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  in  him  a 
singular  union  of  all  these. 

•  All  his  endowments, •  says  the  Dr.,  *  whether  of  the  head  or  ofthc 
heart,  were  in  the  best  possible  keeping.  For  example, — he  was  alike 
literary  and  mathematical,  and  combined  tim  utmost  beauty  of  com¬ 
position  with  the  rigour  and  precision  of  the  exact  sciences.  But  his 
crowning  excellence  was  his  piety  ;  that  virtue  which  matured  him  so 
early  for  heaven,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  from  that  earth  on  which 
he  hotli  so  briefly  sojourned.  This  religious  spirit  gave  a  certain 
ethereal  hue  to  all  his  college  exhibitions.  lie  nad  the  amplitude  of 
genius,  but  none  of  its  irregularities.  There  was  no  shooting  forth  of 
mind  in  one  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  prominency  to  certain  acquisi¬ 
tions,  by  which  to  overshadow  or  to  leave  behind  the  other  acquisitions 
of  his  educational  course.  He  was  neither  a  mere  geometer,  nor  a 
mere  linguist,  nor  a  mere  meUphysician  ;  he  was  all  put  together ; 
alike  distinguished  by  the  fulness  and  the  harmony  of  his  powers.* 

Preface. 

Mr.  Urquhart’s  views  of  the  service  to  which  he  had  in  pur¬ 
pose  devoted  himself,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  liia  mind, 
and  his  mature,  not  premature,  ability,  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  paper  on  the  doctrine  of  a  Gradation 
in  Rewards  and  Punishments. 
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*  \Vc  shall  firatt  then,  consider  it  at  a  pnviUg€f  to  be  permitted  to 
labour  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  we  shall  advert  to  one  or  two  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  can  sliare  in  liis  autferings,  and  oous^equently 
be  made  partakers  of  His  glory.  First,  then — Jesus  Christ  was  a 
martyr.  He  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.— >And  htneo  tbS 
promise,  **  Be  thou  fakhful  unto  death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.*’  And  hence  the  willingness,  nay,  the  eagerness  of  tlie  first 
disciples  to  gain  a  imirtyr’s  crown.  Yes,  there  was  a  thne  when  the 
followers  of  Him  whom  Pilate  crucified,  were  proud  to  shew  their 
attachment  to  their  Master,  at  the  expense  of  life  itself.  But  those 
days  of  fiery  trial  are  gone.  And  too  much  cause  have  we  to  fear  that 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  gone  along  with  them,  lliat  spirit  of  fer¬ 
vent  love  to  God,  and  of  devoted  attachment  to  each  other,  whiHi  so 
distinguished  the  eaily  Christians,  as  to  draw  forth  the  applauses  even 
of  their  enemies,  is  gone  with  the  persecution  which  was  the  cause  of 
it ;  and  there  hath  come  in  ks  room,  a  ’spirit  of  cold  and  heartless 
profession ; — a  spirit  of  animosity  ond  dissention  among  those  of  whoia 
once  it  was  said,  **  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another.** 
The  test  of  faithfulness  unto  death  you  cannot  now  make.  In  our 
land  at  least,  tlie  voice  of  persecution  has  long  been  silent  But 
though  your  faith  cannot  now  be  thus  tried  in  reality,  did  you  never 
in  imagination  bring  your  Christianity  to  this  test  ?  After  having  retd 
of  the  unwavering  constancy  of  a  Hamilton,  or  of  the  still  more  recent 
sufferings  of  a  Wishart,  whose  memory  yet  lives  so  palpably  in  all  tliat 
is  around  us,  did  you  never  ask  your  own  hearts  the  question.  Would 
I  have  acted  thus?’*  And,  in  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  have 
you  not  thought  with  the  generous  and  warm-hearted,  yet  self- 
confident  apostle,  that  you  were  ready  to  follow  your  Master  to  prison, 
and  to  death  ?  Like  Peter,  you  may  indulge  in  the  romantic  thought 
of  your  attachment  and  your  constancy;  without,  like  him,  having 
your  feelings  tried  by  the  test  of  stern  reality. 

*  But,  though  the  crown  of  martyrdom  is  now  placed  beyond  onr 
reach,  and  in  this  particular  we  can  no  longer  drink  of  the  cup  which 
Jesus  drank,  nor  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  which  He  was  oaptiaed 
witii,  is  tiierc  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  suffer  with  Christ,  ond 
consequently  reign  with  him  ?  Is  there  no  other  feature  of  the  Savi¬ 
our’s  character,  whose  resemblance  we  can  yet  trace  upon  our  own  I 
There  is  such  a  feature,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  all  the  media¬ 
torial  characters  of  the  Son  of  Goil.  Not  only  was  he  a  martyr,  he 
was  also  a  missionary.  He  came  on  a  mission  to  our  world.  He 
came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor. — He  was  sent  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind, — to  set  at  liberty  them  tnat  were  bruised,— 4o 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  It  was  for  this  that  he  JeA 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.  It  was  for  this,  that  he  emptied  himself, 
and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  slave.  It  was  for  this,  that  he  ex* 
changed  a  throne  of  glory  for  a  manger,  and  the  praises  of  sinlese 
angels  for  the  revilings  or  sinful  men.  And  it  is  in  this  same  cause 
that  the  missionary  now  goes  forth,  leaving  fatlier  and  mother,  and 
houses  and  lands. 
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*  It  ha»  often  struck  us,  tlmt  those  very  objections  which  nrc  now 
urged  against  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  hedthen,  might  have 
been  brought  with  equal  plausibility  against  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  our  wtuld.  When  you  have  heard  the  opp«»8crs  of  missions 
argue  about  tiie  insufficiency  of  the  means  for  the  end  in  view',  and,  in 
support  of  this  objection,  proudly  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  little  has  yet 
been  accomplished, — did  it  never  occur  to  you,  that  such,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  would  be  the  reasonings  of  those  who  opposed  the  ministry 
of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ? 

‘  Just  picture  to  yourself  a  few  poor  and  illiterate  men,  witli  no¬ 
thing  that  was  imposing  in  their  outward  appearance, — sometimes 
without  a  place  where  to  lay  their  head, — and  sometimes  eating  of  the 
cars  of  corn,  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  And  when  your  imagination 
has  fdled  up  this  outline  of  apparent  meanness  and  poverty ; — just 
think  of  the  mighty  revolution  which  they  professed  wiis  to  he 
brought  about  by  their  instrumentality  ;  and  you  may  conceive  the 
sneers  of  pliilos4>p)iic  pride  with  which  these  professions  would  bo 
contemplated.  You  may  well  conceive  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  literati  of  the  day; — how  they  w'ould  remember  the  vain  attempts 
of  n  Socrates  and  a  IMato,  and  all  tlie  master  spirits  of  antiquity,  to 
reform  the  manners  even  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  and  how  they 
would  laugh  at  the  pretensions  of  an  illiterate  tradesman,  the  son  of 
a  common  mechanic,  who  professed  that  the  system  which  he  taught, 
should  one  day  he  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world.  So  much  for 
the  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  means  for  the  end. 

*  But  mark, — tliis  was  not  all.  '1  hink  again  of  the  little  success 
which  seemed  to  accompany  his  preaching, — think  of  the  few  follow¬ 
ers  whom  he  had  gathered  rouiul  him,  alter  spending  thirty  years  in 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  And  think  of  the  inconstancy  of  these  few’, 
when  tile  day  of  persecution  ariivcd.  The  followers  of  Socrates 
stood  by  him,  when  he  drank  the  fatal  cup;  but  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
forsook  him  and  tied.  Think  of  his  death  as  a  common  malefactor  ; 
and  then  can  you  wamder,  if  even  the  most  devoted  of  his  followers 
thought  that  all  was  over  ?  And  if,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow, 
they  confcs.scnl  to  the  unknown  enquirer,  that  their  hopes  had  died 
witii  their  Master,  hut  ihat  once  they  “  trusted  that  this  had  been  he 
who  should  have  redeemed  Israel  V* 

*  But  the  opposers  of  missions  tell  us,  that  here  the  means,  though 
apparently  inadequate,  were  not  so  in  reality ;  that  the  men  were 
inspiied  by  the  Spirit  of  C^d.  We  immediately  answer  them,  by 
applying  the  very  same  argument  to  the  operations  of  the  present  day. 
The  means,  though  seemingly  inadequate,  are  not  so  in  reality.  Wo 
mean  nut  to  say  that  missionaries  are  inspired,  but  we  do  mean  to 
My,  that  tlie  Spirit  of  God  accompanies  their  labours.  He  who  gave 
the  command,  “  Cio  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  gave  also  the  promise,  “  And  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.** 

*  But  this  has  been  a  digression  from  our  original  design,  though 
wc  hope  not  a  useless  one.  We  go  on  to  remark,  tliat,  as  there  are 
special  promises  for  the  martyr,  so  are  there  for  the  faithful  mission- 
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in*y.  Anti  as  there  was  a  tune  when  the  disciples  of  Chriit  were 
eiger  to  wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  so  was  there  a  time  when  the 
pretended  soldiers  of  the  cross  were  caper  to  gain  the  reward  which 
is  promised  to  him  who  shall  leave  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  rushed  with  one  accord, 
to  fight  in  what  they  deemed,  but  falsely,  the  cause  of  the  Saviour, 
So  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  in  that  army  there  mingled  men 
of  every  rank,  and  of  every  condition ;  the  high  and  the  low.  There 
might  be  seen  the  crown  of  royalty,  and  the  coronet  of  nobility,  and 
the  crested  plume  of  knighthood,  towering  above  the  humbler  array 
of  the  surrounding  multitude ;  and  there,  too,  might  be  seen  the 
peaceful  banner  of  the  cross,  floating  above  those  w’Tio  w’crc  soon  to 
embroe  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-mcn.  That  was  an 
age  of  zeal ;  but  it  w’as  also  an  age  of  ignorance.  The  present  is  an 
ape  of  knowledge :  wmuld  it  were  also  an  age  of  more  Icrvent  zeal ! 
The  true  soldiers  of  the  cross  arc  now  going  forth  to  fight ;  but  the^ 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood.  And  they  have  buckled  on  their 
armour,  but  it  is  not  a  material  armour ;  and  they  have  taken  their 
arms,  but  they  are  not  carnal  weapons. 

‘  But  they  fight  again.st  principalities  and  powers,  against  tlie 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  And  tliey  have  taken  unto  them  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
even  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  And  they  are  armed  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  even  the  word  of  God,  which  is  mighty' 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.  ^The  faithful 
missionary  is  the  true  soldier  of  the  cross.  It  is  he  that  hath’  left ' 
father,  and  mother,  and  houses,  and  lands,  for  Christ’s  sake  and 
the  gospel ;  and  to  him  is  the  promise  of  a  hundred-fold  in  this  life, 
and  ill  the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting. 

But  as  the  labours  and  the  sufferings  of  the  missionary  resemble 
those  of  Christ,  so  shall  his  reward  resemble  that  of  our  glorified 
Head.  For  what  is  the  reward  of  Christ?  Is  it  not  the  souls  which 
be  has  ransomed  ? 

*  And  wliat  is  the  reward  of  the  minister  and  the  missionary  ?  Is 
it  not  the  souls  whom  -they  have  been  the  instruments  of  saving  ? 
“  For  what,”  says  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  “  for  what  is  our  hope, 
our  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  doming  ?  For  ye  arc  our  glory  and  joy. 
Thus  is  it  that  if  we  attain  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  'souls 
which  we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  saving  here,  will  in  that 
(lay  be  as  a  crown  of  glory  around  us  ;  and  yet,  along  with  ourselves, 
form  part  of  that  brighter  crown  which  shall  beam  around  the  head 
of  our  glorified  Retfeemcr ;  as  in  our  solar  system,  the  satellites 
revolve  round  their  respective  planets,  and  yet  are  with  them  borne 
in  their  mightier  orbits  around  that  brighter  luminary  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole. 

•  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire  !— such  a 
thing  as  being  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; — and  even  this  is  a 
thought  of  highest  ecstacy ;  out  there  is  a  thought  more  ecstatic 
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fillll.  It  IF  the  thought  of  Rn  abiimUnt  ontronco^  nml  nn  rxcrc«lmg 
groRt  ri'unrd,  niul  a  cro>^'n  of  glory  that  fmloili  not  nway,  and  n 
Fplendoiir  like  the  hhining  of  iho  Mnn  in  the  firmament.  Yof,  to 
iMiiit  the  taintc^t  ray  from  that  ilazr-ling  crown  which  ahall  ever  en¬ 
circle  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  is  «  thought  far  too  glorious  for  h«i- 
inan  conception ;  hut  there  is  a  thought  more  gloriou«  still,— to 
bU'/c  forth,  the  central  gem  of  one  of  those  brilliant  clusters, — to 
adil  to  I  lie  gloiT  of  the  HiMleemer’s  diadem,  and  yet  have  around  us 
a  coronet  of  our  own.*  pp.  M  l — s. 

The  paper  in  which  these  slrikino  soiitiinoiits  occur,  was 
rend  to  the  Ihdversitv  Missionary  StH*i(*(y,  which  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  was  the  principal  means  ot  cstahlishlnp:  ut  Andrews, 
in  rehruar>’.  ISv^A.  He  was  then  only  in  his  seventeenth  year, 

-*  Mr.  ("Innr  sivles  Idm  in  years  u  hoy.  Mere  human  teach¬ 
ing,  it  is  justh  remarked,  coidil  m^t  hnve  produced  such  ( x- 
cellrnce  ns  is  here  displayed.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  ci'mhined  with  nn  vnisltnckled  freedom  of  thought, 
truly  admirnhlc  in  such  a  youth. 

•  The  Fuhject,’  ohsen  cs  his  Hiographer,  ‘  is  a  difhcult.  and  in 
some  i*es|H'CtF  nn  original  one ;  yet  he  discusses  it  like  a  pt'rson  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it,  and  who  had  devoted  to  it  the  leisure  and  ap]dication 
of  years.  It  alhjrihithe  most  decisive  proof  that  his  zeal  i^as  not  the 
sudden  oxeilcmonl  of  passion,  or  tha;  tomnornry  and  often  violent 
he.nl  which  is  pul  forth  h\  a  young  convert  ;  which  is  sometimes  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  light  which  is  possessed,  and  therefore  as 
ophrmei*Rl  in  its  duration  a*^  it  is  unpro<hicrivc  ot  solid  benefit  to  the 
indivaiiml  himself  and  to  others,  ilis  warmth  .arose  from  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  so  %'cll  unde»*sfootl,  and  the  infinence  of  which  ninst 
ever  bt  pi^werful  on  those  who  rrsdly  believe  tliem.’  Vol.  1,  p.  l.lti. 

While  we  are  tm  tlu  subiect  Missions,  \vc  must  in¬ 

sertion  sonu  pidiciouv  ohserN atl.uiN,  with  wiiich  Mr.  Ornu* 
follows  up  tlu  MOWS  au(i  reasonings  contained  in  another 
paper  of  I  rquharrs,  inserted  in  the  St.  .Andrews’  I  uiversitv 
Alaptv.ine. 

*  What  we  want  is.  not  ,nn  incrcivsr  of  reports  of  vcarlv  proceetl- 
in^s,  and  arguments  <ierived  from  the  Scriptures,  to  persuade  u-  tint 
it  ts  our  duty  to  engage  in  this  good  work  :  hut  a  condensed  view  of 
thi  knowlctigc  and  experience  whicii  have  been  aenuired  during  the 
Inst  thirty  or  forty  years  What  appear  to  be  llic  best  fields  of  la¬ 
bour  ?—w  bat  the  most  successful  mode  of  cultivating  them? — what 
the  kind  of  agency  which  has  been  most  efiicient,  aiul  least  produc¬ 
tive  of  dis.ippoinlmcnt  ? — what  the  best  melliod  of  training  at  home, 
for  the  labours  and  sclf-ilcni.nl  to  be  cncour.tcrjd.  abroad  iieliicr 
art'  detached  and  sep  irate  missions,  or  groupes  of  iai^'>ioiisand  dcpot> 
of  missionaries,  tlu  most  desirnhic  :  These,  ano  n  any  other  ques- 
iioi\s,  requin  .a  mature  .and  Ucht>cr.Ue  am^wer.  The  materials  for 
Fuel;  ;u.  .an>"ci  exist.  And  can  uoiu  of  llu  oftiwcrs  v.hos;.  tinu  u 
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'wholly  ilcvotPil  to  the  mimaceniciU  of  our  inisHiounry  tocieik's,  fur- 
nisli  such  a  tlij'e'il  ?  Are  they  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  details 
of  hiisincss  as  to  have  no  time  or  inclination  left  fur  looking  at  gene¬ 
ral  principles?  Were  more  attention  paid  to  the  U8cert.iining  of 
Ruch  principles,  and  more  vigour  and  coiuistency  iiianitested  in  pn)- 
hecuting  them,  there  might  he  less  of  glare  und  noise;  but,  a^sur- 
etlly,  there  would  be  a  prodigious  saving  of  labour,  proiHsrty,  and 
life ;  and,  in  the  end,  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  and  real  sue- 
c<»ss,*  p.  9d. 

We  quite  agree  wiili  Mr.  Orme.  tliat  sucira  work  would  i)e 
Jiighly  vnlualile,  and  we  wish  that  lie  would  set  about  it,  Wc 
cannot  hut  think  that  the  whole  subject  lequires  u  more 
thorough  canvassing  than  it  has  yet  received.  The  coustilution 
of  our  ^lissio^ary  Societie.s  might  also  be  included  in  the 
l  al  review  and  discussion,  us  well  us  the  best  meuns  of  securing 
ugood  understandingbetween  the  deliberative  und  the  executive 
branches, —  the  degree  of  de|ietulence  or  ul  iiulepeiuience  which 
it  is  desirable  that  .Missionary  agents  hhonbl  possess,  and  the 
distinct  province  and  ecclesiastical  relation  of  the  individuals 
so  sent  out  bv  a  religions  association.  Unr  societies  are  the 
stren£!th  and  glorv  of  the  times:  hut,  as  their  formation  and 
constitution  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  tbe  result  of  unfoie- 
seen  circumstances,  rather  than  of  premeditation  and  plan  ; — as 
their  character  is  in  some  meaMiie  anomalous  as  generul 
principles  have  sometimes  had  less  to  do  in  detcrin'nnng  liieit 
proceedings,  tiian  accident,  or  ih  oviiieuliai  indications,  or  some 
specitic  case  ; — it  cannot  be  quite  uiinecesbary  to  take  hucIi  a 
review’  of  Missions  as  Mr.  Orme  recommends,  and  as  Mr. 
Douglas  has  in  part  sketched  out  and  commenced  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  Hint.-'. 

It  would  be  ea<;y  to  select  from  Mr.  I'rquhart’s  papers,  some 
lii2:hlv  interesting  specimens  of  his  piiwer.s  of  mind  and  exten¬ 
sive  acquirement-  ;  but  the  feature  of  his  cliuracler  which  it  is 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  to  conlempiaie,  is  his  devoted 
zeal  to  the  giory  of  his  Saviour,  in  connexion  with  the  salvation 
ol  men.  *  it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Orme  remarks, 

*  that  to  diffuse  the  knowledge' of  the  gospel  in  the  world,  com»liluted 
his  life  and  happiness.  The  subject  pervades  ull  his  papers,  runs 
through  all  his  letters,  and  entirely  at  lengtli  engrossed  hU  thoughts. 
In  his  case,  it  was  nothing  assumed  or  professed,  but  something 
growing  out  of  the  very  principles  of  his  faith,  and  constituting  a  chief 
element  of  his  religion.  lie  had  no  conception  of  Cliristianity,  apart 
from  the  love  of  extending  it.  That  w  hicli  constituted  Its  glory  In 
his  eyes,  was  its  j>erfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  wretchedness  of 
men  ;  and  the  more  he  knew  the  evil,  and  the  belter  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  remedy,  the  more  powerfully  lie  felt  tlic  obligatloa 
to  preadi  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.* 
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A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Urquhart’s  letters,  will  place  this 
promiDeiit  feature  of  his  religion  in  the  most  striking  point  of 
view. 


‘  Jtil^  8,  1825. 

*  I  have  been  led  to  consider  more  attentively,  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  refer  to  missionary  exertions ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
a  deeper  impression  than  ever,  of  the  duty  of  engaging  in  this  work. 
It  is  very  true,  that  much  has  to  be  done  at  home ;  that  there  are 
many  here,  as  my  friend  Craik  writes,  who  **  can  only  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  more  criminal  heathens  *’  Rut  this  is  a  wilful  igno. 
ranee  :  they  are  not  **  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.”  And  this 
argument,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  stifle  missionary  exer¬ 
tions  to  the  very  end  of  the  world.  What  would  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence,  had  the  apostles  resolved  not  to  leave  Jerusalem,  till  every 
one  of  their  brethren,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  truly  converted  ? 
The  Gentiles  would  not  have  received  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  at 
the  present  hour.  This  was  not  the  commandment  the  apostles  re¬ 
ceived,  however ;  and,  accordingly,  they  acted  in  a  very  different 
manner.  They  were  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.  Tiie  nation  of  the  Jews  had  a  claim  upon  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  which  our  countrymen  have  not  upon  us. 
They  were  not  only  their  *•  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,”  but  they 
were  also  God's  chosen  nation;  and.  as  such,  it  was  right  that  they 
should  enjoy  a  pre-eminence  over  all  others,  in  first  receiving  the 
proclamation  of  pardon.  But,  how  did  their  brethren,  the  apostles, 
act  even  to  this  favoured  nation  ?  They  made  a  full  declaration  of 
salvation  through  Christ ; — they  made  a  free  tender  of  the  mercy  of 
Jehovah  ;  but,  by  almost  all,  this  mercy  was  slighted  and  rejected. 
By  thus  sinning  against  greater  light,  these  individuals  became  more 
criminal  even  than  the  heathen.  Did  the  apostles,  therefore,  think 
that  they  should  not  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  till  all  these  rejectors  of 
the  truth  were  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways  ?  No  ;  that  very 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  by  their  countrymen,  was  a  signal  for  their 
departure. — “  Seeing  ye  reject,  &c,  behold  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.” 
Had  the  gospel  been  proclaimed,  in  like  manner,  to  all  other  nations, 
the  apostles  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  have  laboured  assiduously 
among  their  brethren  at  home.  But  while  there  remained  a  single 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  had  not  received  the  knowledge 
of  salvation,  they  felt  that  the  parting  commandment  of  their  Master 
was  not  yet  fully  obeyed  ;  and,  while  they  lived,  they  made  it  their 
business,  more  and  more  fully  to  execute  that  command.  But  their 
missionary  spirit  died  with  them  ;  and,  at  the  present  hour,  that  com¬ 
mandment  remains  still  unobeyed.  Is  it  difficult,  in  this  case,  to  see 
the  path  of  duty  f  Besides,  1  cannot  see,  that  by  preaching  at  borne, 
we  arc  hastening  the  coming  glory  of  the  church.  God  has  promised, 
that  all  shall  know  him.  He  has  not  promised  that  all  shall  serve 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  said,  that  He  will  gather  his  people 
out  of  every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  j^ople ;  which,  evi¬ 
dently  implies,  that  all  shall  not  be  hb  people.  Far  oe  it-from  me  to 
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depreciate  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  home.  It  it  a  most  important 
work.  But  still,  while  there  are  any  sitting  in  darkness  and  tr^e  sha¬ 
dow  of  death,  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  missionary  held. 
Besides,  who  can  tell  what  an  effect  our  neglect  of  God’s  command¬ 
ment,  to  preach  to  all  nations,  may  have,  in  causing  him  to  withhold 
his  Spirit  from  the  exertions  of.Cnristians  at  home  r  pp.  12— H. 

Feb.  4,  1826. 

^  I  am  not  sorry  on  the  whole,  that  hitherto  my  friends  have  all 
opposed  my  desire  to  preach  Christ  among  the  Heathen.  Perhaps 
it  IS  well  that  we  should  have  to  wade  through  a  ^ood  deal  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  in  making  up  our  mind  on  a  subject  of  such  importance. 
There  is  an  air  of  romance  which  invests  the  subject  of  missionary 
adventure,  when  first  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  young  dis¬ 
ciple;  (what  Mr.  Malan,  in  writing  to  my  friend  Mr.  Adam,  calls 
un  trait  de  Pimagination  ;**)  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  falsa 
fire  should  be  damped  by  opposition.  It  is  a  principle,  1  believei 
among  the  Moravians,  **  never  to  persuade  any  person  to  be  a  mission¬ 
ary.**  And  perhaps  we  should  still  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim,  did 
we  even  carry  it  so  far  as  rather  to  repress  than  to  stimulate  the  in¬ 
cipient  zeal  of  the  candidate  for  missionary  service.  For  surely  if 
our  desire  for  the  work  cannot  stand  against  the  remonstrances  of  our 
friends,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  would  soon  be  quenched 
amid  the  heavy  and  lengthened  discouragements  which  must  be  met 
with  in  the  work  itself.  If  the  desire  to  serve  nty  Saviour,  among  the 
Heathen  were  merely  o/  missel/,  it  is  not  like  the  fickleness  of  t  my 
natural  disposition  to  have  persevered  in  it  till  now,  while  ^meeting 
with  so  little  encouragement.  I  do  trust  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
has  implanted  this  desire  in  my  breast,  and  I  know  that  He  will 
perfect  what  he  has  be^un.  You  speak  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  work  of  a  missionary.  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend, 
that  as  I  have  perused  the  history  of  former  labourers,  they  have 
thickened  upon  my  view.  It  is  not  to  the  natural  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  missionary  life  that  1  refer.  It  is  not  the  prospect  of 
encountering  the  diseases  of  an  insalubrious  atmosphere,  with  a  frame 
that  is  not  very  robust,  which  affects  me.  If  we  perish  in  such  a 
cause,  we  perish  gloriously,  and  in  this  respect,  we  **  conquer  though 
we  are  slain.”  There  is  something  sweet  in  the  contemplation 
of  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake.  **  If  we  suffer  with  him,  wc  shall 
also  reign  with  him.*’  And  **  the  more  we  toil  and  suffer  here,  tlie 
sweeter  rest  will  be.’*  These  are  not  the  difficulties  that  1  fear.  But, 
I  confess,  I  do  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  spiritual  dangers, — the 
temptations  of  a  heathen  land,  where  all  those  barriers  are  broken 
down,  which  are  the  only  safeguards  of  the  boasted  virtue  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  community,  and  which  operate,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  he  is  aware,  in  restraining  those  evil  propensities  and  worldly 
lusts,  with  which  even  the  Christian  has  to  contend.  I  have  been  very 
much  depressed,  to  find  the  instances  of  apostacy  among  missionaries 
so  vtry  numerous:  and  that  some,  who,  for  a  long  time  did  run  well, 
were  afterwards  hindered  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
or  the  pride  of  life.  While  I  look  at  this  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
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there  U  nothing  givet  me  any  comfort,  but  a  complete  reliance  on 
the  failhfulneM  of  Him  who  ha«  promifeU  that,  a»  our  clay  ia.  so  thall 
our  stre^th  be.  Oh»  for  a  stronger  faith  in  my  Recloemer  I  a  closer 
walk  wkn  mv  God  !  1  see  that  spirUualit^  of  mind  is  the  mmin 
qualiBcation  ^r  the  work  of  a  oaiaaionary*  and  this  it  the  very 
oualidcation  which  I  feel  that  I  rooti  want.  But  1  believe  that 
He  who  hath  given  the  desire  to  serve  him.  will  also  give  the  ability 
to  fulfil  that  desire.  I  know  tlmt,  though  weak  in  myself,  1  am  strong 
in  him.  And  I  will  rest  in  the  promises  of  his  love.  Oirist,  when 
lie  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith,  can  impart  of  his  own  omnipotence 
to  weakness  itself;  for  through  Him,  (may  the  weakest  Christian 
say,)  1  can  do  all  things.  1  have  been  struck  with  the  view  you  give 
of  the  pastoral  office  as  raising  up  labourers.  It  is  a  view  of  it  whicdi  1 
had  not  sufficiently  considerccl.  When  we  look  intently  at  one  object, 
it  is  very  probable  that  other  most  interesting  objects  may  altoge¬ 
ther  escape  our  notice ;  and  so,  when  the  mind  is  much  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  a  single  object,  the  very  intensity  of  our  attention 
to  it  may  be  the  means  o4‘ obscuring  our  perception  of  other  objects 
equally  important.  Dr.  Clwilmers  has  <m  late  plied  me  a  good  deal 
with  the  same  kind  of  argument  for  remaining  in  this  country.  You 
may  render  even  to  the  cause  of  missions.**  he  says,  **  perhaps 

treater  service  in  raising  up  labourers  by  your  preaching  here.** 
!y  reply  to  this,  however,  is  just  a  reference  to  facts.  Christianity 
hat  botMi  long  preached,  aiul  many  converts  have  been  made  in  our 
Und.^nd  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  moreover,  has  been  most 
ably  pleaded ;  but  notwithstanding,  when  labourers  are  called  for,  the 
eloquent  advocates  t>l'  missions  shrink  back,  and  scarce  any  are  found 
to  go  forth.*  pp.  47 — ^2. 

March  10,  1826. 

•  I  remember,  when  I  first  united  myself  to  a  Christian  society, 
being  much  disafipointed  to  find,  that  Christians,  though  vastly  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  world,  were  still  weak  and  imperfect  creatures.*  And 
so,  1  had  been  occustomcxl  to  fonn  such  a  lofty  conception  of  the  clia- 
racter  of  a  missionary,  that  1  have  been  almost  disappointed  to  find, 
from  their  history,  that  they  arc  men  of  like  infirtnities  with  other 
Christians;  and  certainly,  1  have  been  a  good  deal  depressed,  to  find 
ihsi  many  of  them  were  far  from  possessing  that  saintly  devotedness 
and  a|>ostolic  zeal  which  my  boyish  imagination  had  attributed  to 
them.  Indited,  1  have  to  fear,  that  there  was  much  of  romance  in  my 
first  thoughts  of  becoming  a  missionary  a  good  deal  of  what  Mr. 
Malan,  in  writing  to  my  friend  Mr.  Adam  on  the  subject,  calls  **  an 
trait  die  Bimoginatioii.**  But  1  trust,  the  detail  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  my  review,  has  done  much  to  dissipate  this;  ond  has,  at 
tlie  same  tisM,  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the  duty  of 
engaging  in  this  departiwent  of  the  ministerial  work.  The  brilliant 
colouring  of  romance  has  faded  from  the  picture,  but  its  outlines  seem 
aven  oaore  strongly  and  broatily  marked  than  before.  I  have  not  been 
discouragixl  by  ttio  sufferings  of  the  nussionary  life  they  arc  borne 
for  ChriBt*s  sake.  And  happy,  indeed,  are  they,  to  whom  it  has  lieen  . 
given  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  imf  omi^  to  believe  on  hius,  Imi  also  to 
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suffer  for  hit  Mke.  Neither  do  I  feet  dkcdurafed  the  want 
success ; — the  expectatioiw  of  Chritiiant  oe  this  subject  appear  to  m 
very  unreasonable.  They  put  forth  their  little  finger  to  reinove  • 
inountaiot  and  are  astoniah^  that  God  does  not  work  a  miracle  to 
reward  their  greaf  ticertiont.  But  tlie  promise  of  God  ttands  sura ; 
ond  though  it  tairy,  we  will  wait  for  it.  One  thing»  1  confitts*  has 
distressed  me  not  a  little ; — it  is  tlie  prospect  of  those  teroptattons,  bo* 
fore  which  so  many  hare  fallen  ; — but  1  know  It  is  wrong  to  fear.  The 
(«od  that  enables  us  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  smaller  temptations,  is 
able,  and  has  promised  to  be  with  us  at  ail  times.  1  see.  that  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  God’s  promises,  and  closeness  of  oommunioD  with 
him,  are  among  the  main  requisites  in  the  charactir  uf  a  inisstonary. 
And  in  these  i  feel  that  1  am  very  deficient.  O,  prav  fur  me,  my  dear 
friend,  that  He  who  has  wrought  in  me  to  will,  may  also  fk  me  to  per¬ 
form.’  pp,  64 — 6. 

The  following  U  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote,  and  we 
give  it  entire,  on  account  of  the  admirable  sobriety  of  judge¬ 
ment  and  spirituality  of  mind  which  it  displays. 

November  SO,  1826. 

’  The  important  subject  of  your  letter  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts, 
and  often  in  my  prayers,  since  1  received  it.  1  have  felt  a  reluctance 
to  write,  from  a  feeling  of  tlie  deep  responsibility  of  influencing  you 
in  80  momentous  a  matter,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  utter  unfitness 
for  the  task  you  impose  on  me.  On  many  accounts,  I  am  not  the 
person  to  advise  you.  The  book  of  providence  is  often  difficult  to 
interpret,  and  1  will  not  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion  on  tlie  particular 
passage  of  it,  you  have  laid  before  me  in  your  own  history.  Wc  do 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  devil  can  cpiote  from  this  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  well  as  from  his  written  wor^,  to  give 
effect  and  plausibility  to  his  temptations.  Perhaps  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  we  interpret  tlie  Divine  Providence  aright,  in  deciding  a 
doubtful  question  of  duty,  except  when  the  mind  has  been  duly  ex¬ 
ercised  by  prayer,  in  regard  to  the  subject  connected  with  the  parti* 
cular  event,  or  chain  of  events  under  consideration.  If  the  mind  thus 
prepared,  has  a  particular  bent,  which  is  favoured,  or  not  opposed  by 
external  circumstances,  1  tluiik,io  such  a  case,we  have  rational  grouixU 
for  supposing  that  prayer  has  been  answered,  and  the  desired  direc* 
tiou  has  been  given.  Since  supernatural  coMiiiiuiiMMUioiis  Jiave  ceased, 
1  see  not  how  prayer  can  be  otherwise  answered.  And  there  is  no 
scope  for  the  working  of  enthusiasm  in  obeying  this  inward  impulao, 
when  we  limit  k  by  the  declaralioDS  of  Scripture,  and  confine  it  to 
those  points  of  conduct  which,  as  you  observe,  arc  left  undeCcrniined 
by  tlie  Sacred  Word.  This  is  tlie  course  you  bave  pursued,  1  doubt 
not.  It  is  the  course  1  have  tried  to  pursue.  The  Lord  will  direct 
us,  my  dear  Trail.  He  who  has  made  the  path  plain  biiberto,  will 
direct  us  still.  1  am  tired  of  laying  plans,  they  have  been  so  often 
frustrated.  After  aU,  I  see  that  I  liave  been  ever  too  anxious  about 
the  future,  and  all  sucii  anxiety  is  useless,  fur  the  Lord  will  lead  the 
blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not. 
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**  My  view!  wiUi  regard  to  mUons,  «re  still  much  Ui#  raitiei  Thfe 
ffospei  \m  for  mankind,  for  the  world  ;  and  why  shcwld  one  ia^ 
knd  eontaio  ngurl^  all  tlie  meaieogera  of  peace  i  The  little  sacctts 
in  some  parts  is  no  diseouragenienti  nor  does  It  even  shew  that  men 
had  run  where  they  were  not  sent.  Remember  the  drat  attenipis  in 
Otaheite.  Consider  the  continent  of  Asia.  John  Adam  remains  in 
London,  preparing,  I  suppose,  for  India.*  pp.  222 — 22L  ,, 

It  is  the  remark  of  Howe,  cited  by  Mr*  Omie,  that  *  a 

*  brighter  and  more  unsullied  testimony  is  left  in  the  minds  of 

*  men,  concerning  such  very  hopeful  persons  as  die  in  youth. 

*  They  never  were  otherwise  known,  or  can  be  remembered, 

*  than  as  excellent  young  persons.  This  is  the  only  hlea  which 
‘  remains  of  them.  Tne  lustre  of  that  virtue  and  piety  which 

*  had  provoked  nobody,  appears  only  with  an  amiablh  look, 

*  and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  a  fair,  alluring,  and  instructive 

*  example.*  Of  this,  the  present  volumes  furnish  a  beaiiiifiil 

illustration.  They  form  a  memorial  which  it  is  impossible  to 
read  without  feelings  of  deep  interest ;  and  the  example  which 
they  exhibit;  will,  we  doubt  not,  stir  up  in  the  minds  ol’  mehy 
young^  persons,  a  salutary  emulation.  An  early  death,  how¬ 
ever,  It  must  be  remembered,  can  be  considered  as  enviable, 
Q^y.yhen  it  is  preceded  by  unusual  maturity  of  chamcter. 
Tnere  are  instances,  as  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  and  the  life  of 
Urquhart  supplies  one,  in  which  the  celerity  of  spiritual  growth 
is  such  as  to  command  general  observation,  ana  to  presenf  an 
analogy  to  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  attain  their  perfection  in 
tropical  regions.  Such  individuals  are  cut  down  becaUse 
they  are'ripe;— we  do  not  like  to  think  that  any  furthel*  rea¬ 
son  is  supplied  by  the  possibility  of  their  deteriorating  Or  even 
ceasing  to  go  on  towards  perfection.  Mr.  Onne  reminds  ns, 
tbat  *  men  do  not  ;.lways  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  they  set 
‘  out  on  their  Christian  journey.’  <  ^ 

*  Even  in  the  most  favoured  circurnstaBcet,  where  Christmns  bave^ 
grown  up  to  old  age  amidst  all  the  fostering  influence  of  situation 
and  distinguished  privileges,  some  circumstance  may  have  checked 
the  growth  of  holy  principle,  and  given^undue  prominence  to  a  hu¬ 
man  feature,  by  which  the  character  is  prevented  from  arriving^k 
complete  symmetry,  or  is  made  to  present  an  aspect  legs  invitti^ 
tiuin  what  ought  to  belong  to  the  mature  believer.  This,  though  no 
apology,  accounts  for  the  imperfect  state  in  which  we  sometimes  find 
pmons  who  grow  old  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Afler  having^' 
passed  honourably  through  the  novitiate  of  the  Divine  life,  they  ad¬ 
vance  little  further,  disappoint  the  promise  they  originally  held  out, 
and  are  chilled,  if  not  blasted,  by  this  ungenial  clime.*  *  ^ 

We  cuunot  deny  the  truth  of  this  melancholy  statement; 
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but  it  does  not  in  the  least  tend  to  reconcile  our  minds  to  the 
early  removal  of  those  individuals,  in  whom  the  vital  principle 
of  growth  appeared  so  active  ns  to  ensure  a  different  result. 
In  the  moral  world,  where  growth  ends,  decay  begins.  A 
slowness  of  growth  indicates  some  original  deficiency  in  the 
character.  There  are  some  who  are  ever  learning,  without  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, — who  are  ^ways  in  their 
non-age.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  however,  always  represent 
the  Christian  life  as  a  contiiHial  growth,— a  constant  advance  ; 
of  the  measure  of  which,  in  the  individual,  others  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  competent  judges.  The  external  development  of  cha¬ 
racter  may  be  more  visible,  as  well  as  more  rapid,  in  youth ; 
but  the  development  of  the  inner  man,  under  the  silent  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Great  Teacher,  may  be  proceeding  with  vigorous 
celerity,  while  the  world  knoweth  it  not.  To  '  depart  and  be 
^  with  Christ’  is  indeed  *  far  better,’  to  those  who,  though 
they  count  not  themselves  to  have  attained  perfection,  can  yet 
BdiW  with  the  Apostle,  *  1  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  liave 
^  nnished  my  course.’ 


Art.  X.  1.  The  Amulet;  or  Christian  and  Literary  Remembran¬ 
cer.  pp.  426.  14  plates.  Price  12s.  in  silk  and  case. 

2.  Forget-me-not ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Present  for 
M.1)CCC.XXV1II.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shoberl.  pp.  418.  IS 
plates.  Price  12r.  in  case. 

3.  The  Literary  Souvenir ;  or  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Romance* 
Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  pp.  406.  12  plates  and  two  wood  vig¬ 
nettes.  Price  12r. 

4.  Friendship*;  Offering.  A  Literary  Album,  and  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Presenti  for  1828.  pp.  3S6.  13  plates.  Price  i2r. 
elegantly  bound. 

5.  The  Winter*;  Wreath  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Original  ContributionSf 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  pp.  400.  9  plates.  Price  12r.  in  silk. 

6.  The  Bijou,  Price  12r. 

E  know  not  how  many  more  there  may  be  of  these  ele- 
gant  little  annuals,  which  form  a  new  feature  in  our  lite¬ 
rature.  One  more,  the  Keepsake,  is  yet  to  appear,  which 
makes  loftier  pretensions  than'  any  of  them,  judging  from  its 
higher  price  ;  resting  them,  however,  chiefly  on  the  superiority 
of  its  graphic  embellishments.  Altogether,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  that  the  public  will  lay  out  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  this  season,  in  this  new  article  of  literary  luirury. 
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We  shiill,  on  the  present  oocftsiOn,  do  little  more  thun  give 
our  renders  some  account,  with  specimens,  of  the  literal*^  c6n- 
tents  of  these  publications,  reserving  fov  anotfier  place  out* 
general  observations  on  their  respective  embellishments  as 
works  of  art. 

The  good  effect  of  competition  is  evinced  by  the  spirited 
manner  in  which  each  editor  or  publisher  has  endeavoured  to 
improve  upon  his  rivals  or  his  former  performance.  Thus,  one 
announces  an  additional  plate ;  another  has  two  vignettes ; 
the  Amulet  comes  forth  in  watered  silk;  and  Friendship's 
Offering  in  still  more  substantial  binding.  Mr.  Ackerman  has 
taken  our  hint,  too,  and  has  somewhat  improved  in  his  plates: 
one  at  least,  the  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt  by  Mhrtin,  will  be  a 
favourite  in  the  print-shops.  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  seems  a  little 
annoyed  at  the  exertions,  and  what  he  styles  the  '  quackery’  6f 
some  of  his  competitors;  and  he  seetns  to  consider  himself 
obliged  to  puffins  own  work  in  self-defence. 

*  If,  therefore,’  he  says,  Ho  Mr.  Ackerman  be  due»  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  the  praise  of  having  introduced  books  of  this  class  into  this 
country,  I  may  fairly' lay  claim  to  the  secondary  merit  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  tnem  what  they  now  arc.'  ^ 

The  public  will  care  little,  we  apprehend,  to  whom  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  merit  in  this  respect  belongs,  but  will 
give  their  preference  to  the  best  article.  Mt.  Alaric  Watts 
must  recollect  too  the  story  of  the  organ-blower,  who  struck  in 
the  midst  of  a  voluntary,  because  the  organist  had  neglected  to 
allow  him  his  due  share  of  merit  in  the  joint  performance,  llis 
editorial  efforts  would  have  been  unavailing,  without  the  joint 
contribution  of  engravers,  poets,  tale- writers,  and  other  such 
inferior  artists.  There  must,  in  all  these  cases,  be  one  to  rule 
the  keys,  and  another  to  raise  the  wind.  Of  the  plates,  we  have 
intimated  our  intention  not  to  speak  at  present ;  but  Mr. 
A.  A.  W.  assigns  a  very  original  and  naive  reason,  that  his 
fjinst  he  at  least  equal  to  those  in  any  similar  publication. 

*  Nearly  all  the  engravers  of  eminence  .of  the  day  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  work  on  their  own  terms;  and  1  know  of  no  more 
certain  mode  of  ensuring  its  graphic  excellence  than  this.  To  as¬ 
sume  that,  affer  having  pledged  themselves  to  do  their  best  for  one 
employer,  they  w6uld  execute  more  “  highly  finished  engravings” 
for  another,  would  be  to  libel  both  their  candour  and  fair  dealing.’ 

This  sounds  very  much  as  if  the  Editor  and  the  Engravers 
had|  fallen  out.  According  to  this  reasoning,  the  Literary 
Souvenir,  if  its  plates  be  not  so  highly  finished  as  those  in  the 
Keepsake,  or  the  Amulet,  or  the  Bijou,  must  be  pronounced  a 
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libel,  not  ujiqu  !)4^.  W»Ut|,  bu^  uih>u  the  artUU.  The  public, 
however,  will  ^qt  be  wiill  hypothetical  reaiohlng,  but 

will  demand  ppjular  detuoq^trfitiop. 

But  we  must  pow  prqceed  to  notice  the  worhs  before  us  in 
order  of  publication.  The  Amulet  gained  the  start,  and  was 
first  in  the  market,  so  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  Michaelmas  present,  instead  of  a  Christmas  gift. 
It  had  no  business  to  frighten  us  with  the  portentous  figures, 
1828.  three  months  before  the  due  time.  This,  however,  is 
an  error  which  time  will  correct,  a  fault  which  is  lessening 
every  day.  Among  the  list  of  Contributors,  we  are  pleased  to 
recognise  many  old  names  and  a  few  new  ones  of  equal  at¬ 
traction  and  popularity.  We  are  very  apt  to  turn,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  contributions  which  have  the  signature  of  Mrs, 
llemans.  Should  this  be  set  down  to  critical  partiality,  we 
cannot  help  it.  We  must  plead  guilty  to  being  very  cordial 
admirers  of  this  lady, — of  her  poetry  we  mean,  which  certainly 
entitles  her  to  rank  at  the  head  of  all  those  of  their  own  sex 
whom  the  Muses  have  admitted  to  their  intimate  fellowship 
Who  could  mistake  the  following  exquisite  verses  for  those  of 
any  contemporary  writer?  llich  alike  in  sentiment  and 
imagery,  they  come  upon  the  mind,  as  a  sweetly  solemn  strain 
from  the  religious  organ,  that  swells  upon  the  ears  like  the  voice 
of  the  cath«4ral. 

‘  ANGEL  VISITS.— By  Mrs.  Hemains. 


*  Are  ye  for  ever  to  your  skies  departed  ? 

Oh !  will  ye  vi&it  this  dim  world  no  more  1 

Ve  whose  bright  wings  a  solemn  splendour  darted 
Thro*  Eden’s  fresh  and  flowering  shades  of  yq;:e  • 

Now  are  the  fountains  dried  on  that  sweet  spot. 

And  ye — our  faded  earth  beholds  you  not! 

*  Yet,  by  your  shining  eyes  not  all  forsaken, 

Man  wandered  from  his  Paradise  away  ; 

Ye,  from  forgetfulness  his  heart  to  waken, 

Came  down,  high  guests  !  in  many  a  later  day, 

And  with  the  Patriarchs  under  vine  or  oak. 

Midst  noontide  calm  or  hush  of  evening  sp^e. 

*  From  you,  the  veil  of  midnight  darknosa  rending, 

Came  the  rich  mysteries  to  thp  fleeptr’t  eye, 

That  saw  your  hosts  ascending  and  descending. 

On  those  bright  steps  between  the  earth  and  axy : 
Trembling  he  woke,  and  bowM  o’er  glory’s  trace, 

And  worshipp’d,  awe-struck,  in  that  fearful  place.’ 

*  By  Cbebar’s  Brook  ye  pass'd,  such  radiance  wearing,  , 
As  mortal  vision  might  but  ill  endure ; 

Along  the  stream  tne  living  chariot  bearing, 

Whli  its  high  crystal  arch,  intensely  pure ! 
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And  the  dread  rushing  of  your  winp^  that  boao 
Was  like  the  noise  of  waters  In  their  power. 

*  But  in  the  Olive-Mount,  bv  night  appearing. 

Midst  the  dim  leaves,  your  holiest  work  was  done  !— 
^Vhose  was  the  vo4ce  that  came,  divinely  cheering. 

Fraught  with  the  breath  of  God  to  aid  his  Son  ?— 

Haply  of  those  that  on  the  moonlit  plains. 

Watted  good  tidings  unto  Syrian  swains. 

*  Yet  one  more  task  was  yours  l^your  heavenly  dwelling 
Ye  left,  and  by  the  unseal’d  sepulchral  stone, 

In  glorious  raiment  sat ;  the  weepers  telling. 

That  He  they  sought,  had  triumph’d,  and  was  gone  !— 

Now  have  ye  left  us  for  the  brighter  shore , 

Y'our  presence  lights  the  lonely  groves  no  more ! 

*  But  may  ye  not,  unseen,  around  us  hovert 
With  gentle  promptings  and  sweet  influence  yet  I 
Tho’  the  fresh  glory  of  those  days  be  over. 

When,  midst  the  palm  trees,  roan  your  footsteps  met? 

Are  ye  not  near  when  Faith  and  Hope  rise  lugh. 

When  love  by  strength  o’erraasters  agony  f  | 

*  Are  ye  not  near,  w’hen  sorrow  unrepining. 

Yields  up  life’s  treasarca  unto  Him  'who  gave  ? 

When  martyrs,  all  things  for  His  sake’ resigning. 

Lead  on  the  march  of  death,  >  serenely  brave  f 
Dreams i-^buL  a  deeper  thought  our  souls  may  611, 

One,  one  is  near — a  spirit,  holier  still  !* 

Mr.  Montgomery  will  have  the  gallantry  to  forgive  us  for  not 
giving  him  the  6rst  place  in  our  extracts;  but  he  would  not 
forgive  us,  were  we  to  allow  any  other  contributor  to  follow. 
He  has  given  ns  a  voyage  round  the  world, — the  Modern  Tra¬ 
veller  in  verse,— a  poetical  index  to  Geography,  conceived  in 
one  of  his  happiest  moods,  and  executed  with  his  accustomed 
spirit.  As  the  whole  series  of  stanzas  is,  however,  too  long 
for  convenient  citation,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  jumping 
over  some  of  the  countries. 

•  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORD. — By  James  Montgomery. 

*  Emblem  of  Eternity, 

Unbeginning,  endless  Sea! 

Let  roe  launch  my  Soul  on  thee. 

*  Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar, 

Need  I,  ask  1,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

*  By  a  single  glance  of  thought. 

Thy  whole  realm’s  before  me  brought, . 

Like  the  universe,  from  nought* 

iS  w  ♦  '  o 
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*  Eager  fancy,'  uncinlfineid,^ 

In  a  Voyage  of  the  mind,  '  “  "  '  ^ 

S^reepa  along  thee  like  the  wind.  ^ 

*  Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole, 

Thence  act  out,  my  venturoua  aotil !  i  \ 

*  See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild, 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ;  ‘ 

Yet  the  mother  lores  her  child 

*  And  the  wildernesses  drear  ' 

To  the  native’s  heart  are  dear  • 

All  life’s  charities  dwell  here. 

*  Neat,  on  lonely  Lahrador, 

Let  me  liear  the  snow-faUs  roar,  J 

Devastating  alll before.  *  'i**  * 

•Yet  even  Here«  in  giens.and  coves, 

Man,  the  heir. of  wl  things,  roves,  „i  ■ 
Feasts  and  hgnts,  and  lauiths  and  loves. 

•nnnjoir®  wo^O>  =  ^  ^  T* ■  *  ^ 

*  Bu^ a  borighterf  vision  breaks  s'  t '  ♦  ! 

0*cr"Canadian' woods  and  lakes  ;  <  ^ 

— These  my^  spirit  soonTorsakes.  VI  'vi^  ■  iiy  i»*i  ' 

'  Land  of  exned’Liberty,  ^ 


Where  our  fathers  once  were  free, 
Brave  New  England, ,  hail  to  thee  I  , 

‘  Pennsylvania,  while  thy  flood  ' 
Waters' fields  unbougbt  with  blood. 
Stand  for  peace  as  tliou  hast  stood. 

•  The  West  Jodies  I  behold. 

Like  the’  Hesperides  of  did, 

— Trees  of  life,'  with  fruits  of  gold  1 

•  No — a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 

Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade, 'and  earth  despoil. ' 

,7*  ■' 

‘  Horror-Struck,  1  turn  away,  ^ 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay  ; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 

•  Loud  the  voice  of,,  Freedom  spoke 

Every  accent  split  a  yoke  i  •  ^  » 

Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

'  South  Aroerioa  expands 
Mountain-forests,  nver-lands,  - 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 
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*  And  a  nobler  vaoe  arUOy  ••  i  t  - 
Stretch  their  I i mbit  uhcioee  their  eyesy 
Claim  the  earthy  aiMi  leek  the  ihiee*  <  ^ 

*  (fliding  through  Magellan’s  straightSy 

Where  two  oceans  ope  tbeur  gatesy'  -• 
What  a  speqtade  awaits!  . 

*  The  immense  Pacihe  smiles  *  '  * 

Round  ten  thousand  little  islesi 
— Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

*  But  the  powers  of  darkness  yieldy  > 

For  the  cross  is  in  the  heldy  <  •  «i  r 

And  the  light  of  life  reveal’d. 

*  Hays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, . 

Conquers  adamantine  heartSy  ,  .  i  ^ 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts.  1 

*  ♦  *  i  I 

,  ,  >'  1 

*  Judah’s  Cities  are  forloroy  w 

Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorny  /  ;  . 

Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

*  *  i  *  * 

*  Grecccy  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  f 
Thou  art  thine  own  monument  ^ 

But  the  sepulchre  is  renty 

*  And  a  wind  is  on’ the  wing,  '  ’ 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 
Sages  tcachy  and  poets  sing.  ’ 

‘  Italyy  thy  beauties  shroud  ;  , 

In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  ; 

Thy  reAdgent  head  is  bow'd  :  *  *  '  ^  '' 

'■  ■  .j  *  I  ’ 

*  Homey  in  ruins  lovely  stilly 
From  her  Capitulian  hilly 

Bids  theey  mourncry  weep  thy  fiil.  ^  ^ 

*  Yet  where  Roman  genius  reignsy  ^ 
Homan  blood  must  warm  the  veins 
—Look  well,  tyrants;  to  your  chains.  '  '* 

*  Feudal  realm  of  old  romancCy  " 

Spain,  thy  loftv  front  advance. 

Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

*  At  the  fire-flash  of  ihiae  eye,  ' 

Giant  Bigotry  shall  fly; 

At  thy  voice.  Oppression  die. 

*  Lusitania,  from  the  dust, 

Shake  thy  locks:  thy  cause  is  .just  ;  > 
Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trust.  * 
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*  Francei  I  hurry  fVon  thy  thdre ; 

Thou  art  not  the^  Franco  of  yore; 

Thou  aft  naw«bom  France  no  mote* 

*  Great  thou  waat,  and  who  Hkt  ihoa  i  >  > 

Then,  mad-drunk  with  liberty  $  * 

Now, — thou’rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

*  Sweep  by  Holland,  like  the  blaat ; 

One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  caat, 

Sweden,  Rusaiat  all  b  peat. 

*  Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  atay ; 

Germany,  beware  the  day. 

When  tny  schoolmen  bear  the  away. 

<  Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  dy, 

Fairest  Isle  benoath  the  sky, 

To  my  heart>  as  in  mine  eye! 

*  I  have  seen  them,  one  by  one, 

Every  shore  beneath  the  8un| 

And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

*  While  I  bid  them  al!  be  blest ; 

Britain,  thou’rt  my  borne— my  rest; 

My  own  land,  1  love  thee  best.* 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  poem  by  William  Howitt,  which  we 
are  induced  to  extract  because  we  are  gratified  to  find  its  Au¬ 
thor  writing  in  this  strain. 

‘The  MISSIONARY.— aY  William  Howitt. 

I 

‘  My  heart  goes  with  tliee,  dauntless  man, 

Freely  as  thou  dost  hie. 

To  sojourn  with  some  barbarous  clan, 

For  them  to  toil,  or  die. 

Fondly  our  spirits  to  our  own 
Cling,  nor  to  part  allow ; 

Thine  to  soine  land  forlorn  has  down,-— 

We  turn,— and  where  art  thou  ? 

‘  Thou  clirabbt  the  vessel^  lofty  side,— 

Numbers  are  gathering  there; 

The  youthful  wartior  in  his  pride. 

The  merchant  in  his  Care  : 

Hearts  which  kft  knotHedge  track  the  seas, 

Spirits  which  lightly  rove. 

Glad  as  the  bdloMm  and  the  breese ;  ' 

And  thoa— the  child  of  love. 

‘  A  savage  shore  receives  thy  tread;  * 

CompanioA  thou  hast  noue) 
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The  wild  bovgbt  wave  above  thy  hend^* 

'  Yet  ttill  thou  journoyoet  on  |  ' 

Threadini^  iho  tangled  wikIwood  droar»  * 

Pierciog  the  mountain  glen^  ^ 

Till  wearily  thou  drawest  nenr  '  " . 

The  haunts  of  lonely  men.  * 

*  Strange  is  thine  ai^pect  to  their  eyes; . 

Strange  is  thy  foreign  speech ;  , 

And  wild  and  strong  is  their  surprise  ^ 

At  marvels  thou  dost  teach.  i 
Tliy  strength  alone  is  in  thy  words  ; 

Yet  armies  could  not  bow  ’  * 

The  spirit  of  those  barbarous  hordes  '  ' 

So  readily  as  tJiou.  ^  < 

*  Put  oh !  thy  heart,  thou  home-sick  man, 

With  saddest  thoughts  runs  o^er. 

Silting,  as  fades  the  evening  wan, 

Silently  at  tliy  door. 

Yet,  that  poor  hut  upon  the  wild, 

A  stone  beneath  tne  tree,  '  '  * 

And  souls  to  heaven’s  love  reconciled—  " 

These  are  enough  for  thee.’  ^  ^ 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  extract 
from  this  volume,  but  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  Editor,  make 
room  for  the  following  very  elegant  and  pleasing  stanzas  from 
his  own  pen.  •  ^ 

’THE  CLOUDS.  ^ 

*  When  the  first  day-beam  blessM  the  sky, 

1  marked  the  variea  clouds  on  high,—-  ,  .  .  : 

The  clouds  through  which  the  sun-light  broke,  • 

As  if  it  came  from  heaven,  and  woke 
Their  sleepy  shadows  into  smiles^  ^  l 

And  w  ooeu  them  with  a  thousand  wiles 
Those  at  a  distance  yet,  were  cold  ,  i  o  ud 
And  dull  and  naked, aAcr  nighty  ^  S  { 

But  on,  toward  the  east,  they  roll’d, * 

And  clad  them  in  a  robe  of  light.  *  *  T  * 

Others,  as  if  riiey  lov’d  to  dwell  '  I’ 

In  darkness,  mov’d  but  slowly  on,  *  j1 

And  when  on  them  its  brightness  fell,  1' 

But  little  of  their  gloom  had  gone:  .  •  .>  % 

One,  gloomier  still,  its  course  delays. 

As  though  too  heavy  for  the  sky,  ,  ,  . 

llien  breaks  and  passes  gayly  by  :  ' 

While  some  had  gatnered  round  the  rays 
That  cave  them  hues  and  forms  so  fair,  ,  .  j  '  r P 
As  loath  to  leave  that  glorious  place,  ,  * 

To  loose  their  beauty,  and  to  trace  -  ,  V  k 
Their  pathway  througn  the  oraHky  tlr.  j 
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More  fair  of  fono^^mofe  pmfefy  bright 
Than  those  that  deck’d  the  mofam#  tky  \ 

And  gaz’d,  ’till  over  all  on  high,  ';  i 

The  sun  held  uncontrolled  sway,  -us*-  ’iiiV 
And  .chased  from  heaven  all  gloom  A  » 

While  the  few  clouds  that  o!or  it  past)  -.,4 
No  beam  ob)»cur’d|  no  shadow  cast.  .. 

*  But  when  the  day  was  almost  done. 

The  clouds  were  beautiful  indeed,  >(  .  ^ 

When,  from  his  daily  duty  freed,  i 

Still  in  his  glorious  strength,  the  sun  -  F 

Shone  forth  upon  the  twilight  skies. 

And  graced  them  with  his  myriad  dyes. 

1  saw  the  clouds  tliat  onward  drew  , 

From  out  the  deep  and  distant  blue,  ,  ^ 

Become  all  beautiful  and  bright,  '  > 

As  if  to  show  Uic  coming  night  %.yi‘ 

How  great  the  radiance  and  the  power,  . 

E’en  of  the  suu’s^departing  hour.  , 

They  took  all  shaj^,  as  Fancy  wrought  i , 

Her  web,  and  mingled  thought  with  thoughts 
Some  like  familiar iforms^tne  themes  •  -ti:  .'/f 

,  Of  early  loves  that  fade  to  dreams  ;  .u  ?  ♦  nijlov  'f  r-OT*! 

aioii  ^ii.Spma  were  of} rainbow. shape  and  hues;^  .iKl  edi  i.d  moot 


Some  glisten’d,  like  our  earth  with  dews; 

Some  were  like  focests,  seen  afar ; 

Some  like  the  restless  wandering  star  .  ... 

While  some' appear’d  like ’coral  caves  *  *  ‘  » 

Half  hidden  by  the  ocean  waves,  '  V  ’ 

All  cover’d  with  their  snow-white  spray ;  ^  .. 
Others  were  tliere,  which  seem’d  to  be  d  P 

Fafr  islands  in  a  dark  blue  sea,  '  .  .  .  •  '  » 

Which  human’eyes  at  eve  behold;  ’  ”  ,  ,  ,  ’’I 

But  only  then  ;  unseen  by  day,  -J*  ^  ^  j 
Their  shores  and  oUbbntkins  al!  of  gold,  '  j 

*  They  vanish’d,  as  the  night  cameon«*-Lfii:^  bit  A 
Those  varied  hues  and  forins  were  gones-^ 

But  in  their  stead.  Reflection  woke,  nf 

To  teach  her  leason*— thus  she  spoke  !  nA 

*  ■  1  jH 

« Those  very  clouds,  so  bright,  so  gav,  ^  , 

So  fair— are  vapours  which  the  eartu  ; 

Flung,  as  diseased  parts  away, —  ^  »  <rr 

Foul  mists,  whicn  owe  their  second  birth  * 

To  him  who  keeps  his  throne  on  high,  ,  ^ 

To  bless  the  earth  and  ^ild  the  skv. 

Yes!  ’tis  the  sun  whose  iD6ueDce  Drings  ^  . 

A  change  to  these  degraded  tilings^  >  4' 
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That  give*  them  lovely  fbnns— nml  then  ’ 

Deprivet  them  of  their  baneful  powers, 

And  sends  to  mother  Karth  agaifi»  < 

In  gentle  dews  and  cheering  showers,  < 

What  was  her  burthen  and  Iter  ban. 

Man  feels  a  change  as  great— wlt^n  man 
Feels  tliai  immortal  spark  within— 

Whose  might  no  human  tongue  can  tell, 

Which  shines  to  lighten  and  dispel 
The  darkness  and  the  weight  of  sin  ;— 

When  lie,  who  formM  Creation’s  whole. 

To  school  and  guide  the  human  soul, 

Bids  o’er  the  intellectual  skies 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise, 

And  things  of  heaven  and  earth  assume 
Their  proper  shape  of  light  or  gloom.” 

‘  Now  let  the  contemplative  mind 
Fill  up  the  blank  1  leave  behind ; 

And  see  through  all  Creation’s  plan. 

Some  useful  lesson  taught  to  man  ; 

Compare  the  changes  wrought  witliin, 

And  those  witlmut— by  nature  wrought ; 

Compare  the  man  who  lives  in  sin. 

And  him,  by  virtue  led  and  taught. 

Sec  how  the  Christian’s  shining  light 
Makes  all  that  once  was  darkness,  bright; 

And  sec  how,  like  the  clouds  on  high, 

His  every  feeling,  every  thought. 

Adorn  and  bless  the  mental  sky, 

— And  then  his  glories  never  die !’ 

With  regard  to  the  prose  contributors,— Mr.  Coleridge  has 
thrown  into  a  conversational  form,  some  of  'his  philosophical 
thoughts  ‘  on  old  subjects,'  going  otf  into  a  poem,  ex  improvido, 
by  way  of  finale ;  Miss  Mitford  has  given  a  tale,  not  one  of  her 
best,  but,  like  every  thing  she  writes,  graphic  and  drtimatic  5 
Mrs.  Opie  has  furnished  *  a  true  story  I)r.  Walsh,  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  some  Coins  and  Medals,  illustrating  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  which  will  demand  a  separate, notice  ;  "  May  you  like  it” 
has  sketched  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  StrafTor^.  with  his  usua| 
cleverness  and  spirit,  but  he  trenches  somewhat  too  closely  upon 
the  serious  business  of  the  historical  Diographer;  and  the 
Author  of  London  in  the  Olden  Time,”  has  gsven  us  a  tale 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sandanee’s  Dream,  communi^ted  by 
Mr.  Montgomery;  Amy  Vernon,,  a  very  spirited  sketch; 
Thoughts  on  Slavery,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson ;  Lines  by 
Mrs.  rlannah  More  ;  another  Village  Sketch  by  Miss'Mitford  ; 
poetry  by  John  Clare,  N.  T.  Carrington,  Delta,  Dl*.  Rafiles, 
the  late  5lrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Aikin,  8cc.  may  be  mentioned 
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among  the  rest  of  the  multifarious  contents.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  Amulet  for  this  year  is  a  very  delightful  ^miscellany,  with  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  superior  matter.  Amotig  the  engravings, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  one  from  ‘  Lord  Strafford  and  his 
‘  Secretary,  by  Vandyke,*  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam; 
and  autographs  are  given  of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  principal  ofhcers  employed  against 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  contidns  contributions  from  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  James  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton,  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Bowles,  Delta,  L.E.L.,  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Miss  Mitfbrd,  John  Clare,  Robert  Southey,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Rev.  T.  Dale,  Thomas  Hood,  and  more  than  we  have 
breath  to  name.  It  strikes  us  as  being,  on  the  whole,  less  rich 
in  poetry  than  the  Amulet,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  names 
occur  in  the  list  of  contributors  ;  but,  among  the  prose  pieces, 
there  are  some  of  great  merit  and  beauty.  The  most  delightful 
thing  in  the  volume,  in  our  judgement,  is  *  The  Little  Brook 
*  and  the  Star,’  by  the  Autlior  of  Solitary  Hours.  It  is  much 
too  long  to  insert  entire,  and  we  are  almost  afraid  to  detach 
any  paragraphs  from  tlieir  connexions  ;  but  we  must  venture  on 
some  extracts. 

*  I  cannot  say  positively  from  whst  source  the  little  Brook  came, 
but  it  appeared  to  well  out  from  beneath  the  kollow  root  of  an  old 
thorn ;  and  collecting  together  its  pellucid  waters,  so  as  to  form  a 
small  pool  within  that  knotty  reservoir,  it  swelled  imperceptibly  over 
its  irregular  margin,  and  slipped  away  unheard — almost  unseen, 
among  massy  stones,  and  low,  entangling  branches. 

*  Never  was  emerald  so  green — never  was  velvet  so  soft,  as  the 
beautiful  moss  which  encircled  that  tiny  lake;  and  it  was  gemmed  and 
embroidered  too  by  all  flowers  that  love  the  sliade.  **  Pale  prim¬ 
roses  that  die  unmarried,  violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of 
Judo’s  eyes,  or  Cytherea’s  breath.”  Anemonies,  with  their  fkir 
downcast  heads,  and  starry  clusters  of  Forget-me-not,  less  darkly, 
brightly  blue  than  if  the  sun  had  kissed  their  heavenly  azure,  but 
looking  more  lovingly  with  their  pale,  tender  eyes  into  tne  bosom  of 

their  native  rill . The  hawthorn’s  branches  we^c  interwoven 

above  with  those  of  a  'glorious  holly ;  and  a  woodbine,  climbing  up 
the  stem  of  one  tree,  flung  across  to  the  other  its  flexile  arms ;  knotting 
together  the  mingled  foliage  with  its  rich  clusters  and  ele^nt  festoons, 
like  a  fair  sister,  growing  up  under  the  guardianship  of  two  beloved 
brothers,  and  by  her  endearing  witchery,  drawing  together  io  closer 
union  their  already  united  hearts. 

*  Bciauttful  there,  was  every  season  and  its  change.  In  the  year’s 
fresh  morning— in .  May,  delicious  May,  or  opening  June,  if  a  light 
breeze  but  stirred  in  the  hawthorn  tops,  down  oii^  the  dimpling  water 
came  a  shower  of  milky  blossoms,  loudiug  the  air  with  fragrance  as 
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thc^  fell.  And  thickly  scattered  on  tlie  dewy  mots,  lay  the  odoroys 
tubes  of  the  honeysuckle,  flung  carelessly  away  by  the  eltin  huntera, 
as  the  last  blast  of  the  mor/c,  wound  through  those  small  clarions,  died 
away  with  unearthly  sweetness  down  the  moonlight  glude. 

*  T1)en  came  the  squirrel  w'lth  his  mirthful  antics.  Then,  rustling 
through  fern  and  brushwood,  stole  the  timid  hare;  half  startled,  as  fdie 
slaked  her  thirst  at  the  still  fountain,  by  the  liquid  reflection  of  her 
ow  n  large,  lustrous  eyes. 

*  There  was  no  lack  of  music  round  about.  A  song-thrush  had  his 
domicile  hard. by;  and  even  at  night,  his  mellow  voice  was  heard, 
contending  with  a  nightingale  in  scarce  unequal  rivalry.  And  other 
vocalists  innumerable  awoke  those  woodland  echoes,  and  sweetest  of 
all,  the  low,  tremulous  call  of  the  ring-dove  doated  at  intervals 
through  the  shivering  foliage,  the  very  soul  of  sound  and  tender- 
iiess. 

*  True  it  was,  no  unIntercepted  sunshine  ever  glittered  on  its 
shaded  waters ;  but,  just  above  tim  spot  where  they  were  gathered 
into  that  fairy  fount,  a  small  opening  in  the  over  arching  foliage  ad¬ 
mitted  by  day  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  ;  and  by  night,  the  mild, 
pale  ray  of  a  bright  fixed  Star,  which  looked  down  into  the  stilly  wa¬ 
ter  with  such  tender  radiance  as  beams  from  the  eyes  w’e  love  best, 
when  they  rest  upon  us  with  an  earnest  gaze  of^ serious  tenderness. 
For  ever,  and  forever,  when  night  came, f he  beautiiul  Star  still  gazed 
upon  its  earth-bom  love,  still  trembled,  reflected  on  its  liquid  bosom; 
which  seemed  in  truth,. if  a  wandering  air  but  skimmed  its  surface,  to 
stir  as  if  with  life,  in  respomive  intercourse  with  its  bright  vbitant. 

•  Oh,  faithful  Star  !  Oh,  happy  little  Brook  !  Who  would  not  say 
so,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  the  one  thing  cared  for — thought 
upon — looked  upon,  among  all  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  of 
this  earth  1* 

«  «  *  «  # 

*  Alas !  our  little  Brook  was  nn  idle  person ;  she  hod  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  from  morning  to  night ;  and  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
So,  though  she  might  have  found  useful  occupation,  (every  body 
can  if  they  seek  it  in  right  earnest,)  she  spent  her  whole  lime  in  peer¬ 
ing  and  prying  about ;  till,  one  unlucky  day,  what  should  she  hit 
upon,  but  that  identical  peep-hole,  through  which,  as  through  a  teles¬ 
cope,  she  discovered  with  unspeakable  amazement,  the  great  pond, 
all  glowing  with  the  noon-day  sun,  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  the 
flocks  of  geese  so  brilliantly  reflected  on  its  broad  mirror. 

My  stars !*'  ejaculated  the  little  Brook:  little  thought  she  at 
that  moment  of  the  one  faithful  Star.  “  My  stars  !  what  can  all  that 
be  ?  It  looks  something  like  me,  only  a  thousand  times  as  big. 
What  can  be  shining  so  upon  it  ?  And  w<hat  can  those  great  creatures 
be  ?  Not  hares,  sure,  though  they  have  legs  and  tails ;  but  such 
tails!  And  those  other  white  things  that  float  about;  they  cannot 
be  birds,  for  they  have  no  legs,  and  yet  tliey  seem  to  have  feathers 
and  wings.  What  a  life  of  ignorance  have  I  K'd  !  Huddled  up  in 
this  poor  little  dull  place,  visited  only  by  a  few  mean  humdrum 
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effolurcs;  and  n^ter  suspecting  that  the  *  wotld  contalr^ed 
ihlnps  and  finer  company.** 

‘  Ti!l  this  unfortunate  discovery,  the  little  Brook  ha^  bddn'Wclt 
enough  satisfied  arith  her  condition ;  contented  with  the^  6f 

the  beautiful  and  gentle  creatures  who  frequented  her  rcti'^^t,  and 
with  the  tender  admiration  of  her  own  “bright  unchanglrig^l^if,^^ 
But  now,  there  was  an  end  to  ail  content,  and  no  end  to  garruTous 
complaint  and  restless  curiosity.  The  latter  she  soon  found  means  to 
satisfy;  for  the  sky-lark  brougiit  her  flaming  accounts  of  the  sun,  at 
whose  court  he  pretended  to  have  les  petites  entries  /  and  the  water- 
wagtail,  a  fowl  of  very  diplomatic  genius,  was  despatched  to  ascer* 
tain  the  precise  nature  of  those  other  mysterious  objects,  so  be¬ 
wildering  to  the  comprehensive  faculties  of  the  curious  little  Brook/ 

The  information  brought  by  llie  charge  d'affaires,  only  in* 
creases  Lady  Brook’s  discontent  and  eager  desire  to  see  flie 
world.  Worst  of  all,  she  sickened  at  the  sight  of  her  6wn‘  be¬ 
nignant  Star,  ‘  which  continued  to  look  down  upon  h^r  as 
*  fondly  ami  kindly  as  ever,  still  happily’ unconscious*  bf  hej: 

'  heartless  estrangeinent.*  At  length,  Nature  -  re, aplvjes  to 
punish  her,  by  granting  her  heart’s  desire.  One 
morning,  came  two  sturdy  woodmen,  '^nd  before  nightfall. they 
had  laid  open  the  little  i^rook  to  all  the  eyes  of  heavem  uUitr 
seusatiuus  the  ne.xtduy  at  noon,  wlveu  ahQ<enjo)'s‘the  fall.gaie 
of  his  Solar  Majesty,  are  any  thing  but  enviable,  ^  » 

1*1^  l|l*^  lie  * 

‘  Oh,  what  would  the  little  Brook  have  given  now^  fbf  opS  hpMKh  gf 
the  holly  or  the  hawtliorn,  to  intercept  those  intolerable  rays<l.  w  itpe 
the  gentle  winnowing  of  the  blackbird’s  wing,  or  even  of  ,tfauc,poor 
robin's,  to  fan  its  glowing  bosom.  But  those  protect  ii^g  boughs  lay 
scattered  around  ;  those  small,  shy  creatures  had  sought  out  a  distant 
refuge ;  and  my  lady  Brook  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  rndiirpjwhat 
she  could  not  alter.  “  And  after  all,’*  quoth  she,  “  its  only  for  a  hitlc 
while;  by  and  by,  when  his  Majesty  only  looks  sidc-waya  at  me,  I 
shall  be  less  overcome  with  his  royal  favour,  and  in  time,  no  doubt, 
he  able  to  sustain  his  full  gaze  without  any  of  these  unbecoming 
flutters,  all  owing  to  my  rustic  education,  and  the  confined  life  I  have 
hitherto  leil !”  *  , 

In  tlie  evening,  when  she  is  beginning  to  gaze  about  with 
restored  complacency,  she  exults  to  behold  ll»e  whole  train  of 
geese  waddling  towards  her.  VVe  shall  not  give  the  dire  catni- 
trophe  which  completes  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  un¬ 
happy  little  Brook,  but  we  must  make  room  for  the  exquisitely 
touchino;  close  of  her  existence. 

*  Just  as  the  lust  sunbeam  was  withdrawing  its  amber  light  from  that 
small  pool,  the  old  familiar  robin  hopped  on  the  edge  of  the  hollow 
pebble,  and  dipping  his  beak  once  and  again  in  the  diniinLibed  fount 
which  had  slaked  his  thirst  so  often  and  so  long,  dropped  his  russet 
wings  with  a  slight,  quivering  motion,  and  broke  forth  into  a  short, 
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sweet  gust  of  parting  song,  before  he  winged  his  way  for  ever  from 
hb  expiring  benefactress. 

*  Twilight  had  melted  into  night-”-dark  night— For  neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  visible  through  the  thick  clouds  that  canopied  the  earth. 
In  darkness  nnd  silence  lay  the  little  Brook  ;  forgotten,  it  should  seem, 
even  by  its  benignant  Star,  as  though  its  last  drop  were  exhaled  into 
nothingness,  its  languishing  existence  already  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
created  things. 

*  Time  been,  when  such  apparent  neglect  would  have  excited 
its  highest  indignation  ;  but  time  now  was,  tlwt  it  submitted  humbly 
and  resignedly  to  the  deserved  infliction.  And,  afler  a  little  while, 
looking  fixedly  upwards,  it  almost  fancied  that  the  form,  if  not  the 
radiance  of  the  beloved  Star  was  faintly  perceptible  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  darkness.  The  little  Brook  was  not  deceived  ;  cloud  after 
cloud  rolled  away  from  the  central  heaven,  till  at  last,  the  unchanging 
btar  was  plainly  discernible  through  tl)c  fleecy  vapour  which  yet  ob¬ 
scured  its  perfect  lustre.  But,  through  that  silvery  veil,  the  beautiful 
Star  looked  down  intently  on  its  repentant  love ;  and  there  was  more 
of  tenderness,  of  pity  and  reconciliation,  in  that  dim,  trembling  gaze, 
than  if  the  pure  heavenly  dweller  had  shone  out  in  perfect  brightness, 
on  the  frail,  humbled  creature  below.  Just  then,  a  few  large  drops 
fell  heavily  from  the  disparting  cloud ;  and  one,  trembling  for  a  moment 
with  starry  light,  fell,  like  a  forgiving  tear,  into  the  bosom  of  the  little 
pool. 

*  Long— long  and  undisturbed  (for  no  other  eye  looked  out  from 
heaven  that  night)  was  the  last  mysterious  communion  of  the  recon¬ 
ciled  friends.  No  doubt,  that  voiceless  intercourse  was  yet  eloquent 
of  hope  and  futurity ;  for,  though  all  that  remained  of  the  poor  little 
Brook  was  sure  to  be  exhausted  by  the  next  day’s  fiery  trial,  it  would 
but  change  its  visible  form,  to  become  an  imperishable  essence.  And 
who  can  tell  whether  the  elementary  nature,  so  purged  from  earthly 
impurities,  ma}^  not  have  been  received  up  into  the  sphere  of  its  hea¬ 
venly  friend,  and  indit>solubly  united  with  the  celestial  substance 

We  scarcely  recollect  an  rnstonce  of  an  allegory  so  well 
sustained,  so  delicately  managed,  and  rising  at  last  into  so  high 
a  tone  of  pathos  and  beauty.  Ttiere  is  no  poetry  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  half  so  touching  as  this ;  and  though  there  are  attractive 
names,  we  can  find  nothing  that  suits  our  mood,  but  some 
stanzas  suggested  bv  the  drawing  representing  *  Psyche  borne 
*  by  Zephyrs  to  the  Island  of  Pleasure.* 

*  Fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bid’st  the  earth  farewell,' 

And  yet,  thou*rt  passing,  loveliest  one  I 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dweH. 

*  Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing  !  i 

The  sunshine  of  that  shore  ' 

Around  thee,  as  a  glorious  robe, 

Sliirfl  stream  for  evermore.  *  ^  ^ 
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‘  The  breciy  itiufic  wand^ng  '  J  ^ 

There  through  the  Eljtiau  nky, 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  aeenit  to  float .  r , 

From  a  nappier.thoe  gone  by.  ' 

‘  •  -  e  V.;  1 » .  „  .  t  lit 

*  ^nd  there  the  day's  last  cvimioni  .. 

Gives  no  sad  memories  birth  t 

No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  friends^  >  :  t  « 

Or  partings— «s  on  earth. 

*  Yet^  fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bid’st  that  earth  farewelh 

Altho’  thouVt  passing,  loveliest  one ! 

In  a  brighter.lai^  to.dwell. 

*  A*  hind  where  all  is  deathless — 

The  sunny  wave's  repose, 

The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies. 

The  sumnaer  and  its  rose. 

£ 

*  A  land  that  sees  no  parting 
That  hears  no  sound  of  sighs, 

That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air—  ..  .  v  i. 

Lift,  lii^  those  anxious  eyes  1  «  _  ^ 

«  Oh  !  how  like  ikee,  thou  trembler!  ,  « 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings,  ^ ' 

With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world  .  *  *  u 

Of  old  flimiliar  things !  ^  '  '  .-n ; 

*  We  pant,  we  thirst  for  founCains*  '  *  o  i 

That  gush  not  here  below :  "  sj.  .i.<  •  ju  i 

Od,  on  we  toil,  allured  by  dreams  -  ^  ^  «  i.  i 
Of  the  living  water's  flow.  i 

*  We  pine  for  kindred  natures, 

To  mingle  with  our  own ;  ' 

\  .  .For  communings  more  full  and  high 

.'o  Than  aught  by  mortal  known, 

"  •  We  strive  with  brief  aspirings 

Against  our  bounds  in  vain;  » 

>  .c  .  V  Yoi,  summoned  to  be  fVee  at  last. 

We  shrink— end  dosp  our  chain. 

*  And  fearfully  and  mournfully  i 

We  bid  the  earth  fiirewtll»  >  - 

Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee. 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell.'  t 

•  The  Last  of  the  Barbers/  by  Miss  Mhferd,  is  portrayed 
to  the  life; 

not  WilL  Skinner’s  beauty;  that  caught  my  fluicy. 


*  It  certainly  was  not  WilL  Skinner’s  beauty; that  caught  my  mncy. 
HU  person  was  hardly  of  the  kind  to  win  a  lady's  favour,  even  although 
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thatliuly  were  only  four  years  of  age.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
an  Infirm,  feeble  step,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  being  older  than 
he  was  ;  a  long,  lank,  stooping  figure,  which  seemed  wavering  in  the 
wind  like  a  powder-puff; — a  spare,  wTinkled  visage,  with  the  tremu¬ 
lous  appearance  about  the  mouth  and  Vhecks  which  results  from  ex¬ 
treme  thinness; — a  pale  complexion,  scanty  white  hair,  and  a  beard 
considerably  longer  than  beseemed  his  cr^ft. 

‘  Neither  did  his  apparel  serve  greatly  to  set  off  his  lean  and 
withered  person.  It  was  usually  composed,  within  doors,  of  a  faded 
linen  jacket-- without,  of  a  grey  pepper  and  salt  coat,  repaired  with 
black  ;  both  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  both  a  world  too  wide 
for  his  shrunk  sides,”  and  both  well  covered  with  powder.  Dusty  as 
a  miller  was  Will.  Skinner.  Even  the  hat,  which,  by  reverential 
application  of  his  finger  and  thumb,  had  become  moulded  into  a 
perpetual  form  of  salutation,  was  almost  as  richly  frosted  us  a  church¬ 
warden’s  wig.  Add  to  this,  a  white  apron,  with  the  comb  sticking 
out  of  the  pocket,  shoes  clumsily  patched,  (poor  Will,  was  his  own 
cobler,)  blue  stockings  indifierently  darned,  (he  was  his  own  semps¬ 
tress,)  and  a  ragged  while  cravat,  marvellously  badly  ironed,  (he  was 
also  his  own  wusherwoman,)  and  the  picture  of  our  barber  will  be 
complete. 

‘  Good  old  man  !  I  see  him  in  my  mind’s  eye  at  this  moment,  lean, 
wrinkled,  shabby,  and  poor ;  slow  of  speech,  and  ungainly  of  as¬ 
pect  ;  yet  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  delighttul  to  recollect,  in  spite  of 
rags,  ugliness,  age,  and  jmverty.  It  was  the  contented  expression 
of  his  withered  countenance,  the  cheerful  humility  of  his  deportment, 
and  the  overflowing  kindness  of  his  temper,  that  rendered  Will.  Skin¬ 
ner  so  general  a  favourite.  There  was  nothing  within  his  small  pow’er 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  undertake  for  any  body, — at  *  home  in  every 
house,  and  conversant  in  every  business,  the  universal  help  of  the 
place.  I’oor  he  was,  ccrtainlj’ ;  as  poor  as  well  could  be ;  and  lonely 
— for  he  had  been  crossed  in  love  in  his  youth,  and  lived,  alone  in 
his  little  tenement,  with  no  other  companions  than  his  wig-olock  and 
a  tame  starling; — “  pretty  companv,”  he  used  to  call  them.  But, 
destitute  as  he  was  of  worldly  goods,  and  although  people  loved  to 
talk  of  him  with  a  kind  of  gentle  pity,  I  have  always  considered  him 
as  one  of  the  happiest  persons  of  my  acquaintance ;  one  who  “  suf¬ 
fered  all  ussuflering  nothing;”  a  philosopher  rather  of  temperament 
than  of  reason  ;  **  the  only  man  in  the  pariah,”  as  mine  host  of  the 
Swan  used  to  observe,  **  who  was  foolish  enough  to  take  a  drink  of 
small  beer  as  thankfully  as  a  draught  of  double  ale.”  * 

The  Barber  turned  artificial- fly-niaker,  (his  trade  being 
ruined  by  the  di.suse  of  powder  anti  wigs,)  sitting  on  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  churcb-yard  beneath  the  lime-tree,  where  he 
might  see  the  cricketers,  while  he  pursued  his  occupation, — 
surrounded  with  a  wilderness  of  fur  and  feather,  hooks,  bris¬ 
tles,  shoe-maker’s  wax,  needles,  scissars,  marking  silk,  and 
•  bar^e  for  dubbing.’ — is  a  subject  worthy  of  Wilkie. 

‘  Ihe  Dilemma  of  Phadrig’  is  an  admirable  Irish  story  ;  but 
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IS  room  for  im(>roveDient  another  year,  we  must  confess  thatt 
we  have  been  gratified  with  his  volume,  aad  thibk  tb«  PwIm*- 
by  far  die  worst  tiling  in  it,  unless  it  be  the  plate  of  OH  Has. 

atts  u'ill  not  be  angry  with  us  for  much  preferring  hie 
verse  to  his  prose,  especially  when  he  writes  as  well  as  in  the' 
following  stanzas.  i 

I  i)  *  FLAGS  hanging  in  a  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

ti  n|.i  I  *  Oh  1  why  amid  this  hallowed  scene,  c 

'd-ifr  Should  signs  of  rooital  feud  be  found  i 

Why  leek  with  such  vain  gauds  to  wean 
n^‘i>  -Our  thoughts  from  holier  relics  round  ?  * 

More  6uiug  emblems  here  abound  > 

^  ,  Of  glory’s  bright,  unfading  wreath 

jd  jf  Conquests,  with  purcTi  triumphs  crown’d ; 

Proud  victories  over  Sin  and  Death  !  >‘'i 

lit  ! ,  «  Of  these,  how  many  records  rise  *  * 

^  Beforb  my  chastened  spirit  now,  '  »*  Mnvf* 

!  Memorials  pointing  to  the  skies,  I 

no  -  I  OF  Christian  battles  fought  below.  ,  , 

,ji;  .lur  ^Wbat  need  of  yon  stern  things  to  shew  *  '  t 

•fii  -  That  darker  deeds  have  oft  been  done  ?.  ‘ '  '  ’  _ ! 

^  Is’t  not  enough  for  man  to  know,  ,  i 

u.  He  lives  but  through  the  blood  of  Ofik !  »  i  Jcn 

^  . And  thou,  mild  delegate  of  God,  ^  ,  'I  ’ 

bnK  0.1.  ““'.fra.®"*  »  drear  abode,  ,  .Im.I 

WorTqs  With  bliss  for  ever  brighu^  ,  ^ 

01  I  ./«!  What  fight. .  '  ■  -n., 

fUMl  h  1  V  themes ’tia  thme to  ttaQh^  n 

-lu«  *»  f  r  ^*^-l?^fi^**®®®*“^®®hsacredrite,  i  i»  ^ 

in'TiriB  Thou  knpw’si  to  practise  as  to  preach.  .  I 

9fl  i  io  *  ThCiblessings  of  the  contrite  heart,  *  * 

la.  »::■  ^  Thy  bloodi^ ^nquests  beet  prodaim: 

The  tears  from  sinners’  eyes  that  start, 

Are  meetest  records  of  thv  fame  1  •  :  r 
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Are  meetest  records  of  thy  fame  I 
5ni‘n  The  glory  that  may  grace  ihy  name, 

-n(io(f»  ri  From  loftier  triumphs  sure  tnust  spring : 
y(i  ji  The  groteftil  thoughu  thy  worth  may  claim, 

• — ,ncif»  jiTrophies  like  these  can  never  bring.  ’ 

--n  I  t<  Then,  wherefore  on  this  sainted  spot, 

Lnu  .yiii.-VYuh  peace,  and  love,  and  hope  imbued,-— 
Some,  vision  calm  of  bliM  lo  blot, 
fil  l  /io)Aadtturn  out  thoughu  to  doo^  orbiuod,— 
VoL.  XXVHI.N.S.  3M 
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Literary  Aunuah  for 

Should  signs  of  battle>6el(U  intrude  ? 

Mnn  wants  no  trophies  here  of  strife  ; 

His  Oriflamme — Faith  unsubdued; 

His  Panoply-— a  spotless  life.* 

In  the  Forget-me-not ,  we  have  Miss  Milford  again, — the 
companion-piece  toiler  Village  Barber,  in  ‘  A  Country  Apothe- 
,  cary.’ 

«  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Simon  Saunders,  had  been  a  small, 
wrinkled,  spare  old  gentleman,  with  a  short  cough  and  a  thin  voice, 
who  always  seemed  as  if  he  needed  an  apothecary  himself.  He  viore 
generally  a  full  suit  of  drab,  a  flaxen  wig  of  the  sort  called  a  Dob 
Jerom,  and  a  very  tight  muslin  stock;  a  costume  which  he  had 
adopted  in  his  younger  days,  in  imitation  of  tlie  most  eminent  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  next  city,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  Per¬ 
haps,  the  cough  might  have  been  originally  an  imitation  also,  in¬ 
grafted  on  the  system  by  habit.  It  had  a  most  unsatisfactorv  sound, 
and  seemed  more  like  a  trick  than  a  real  effort  of  nature.  His  tolk 
was  civil,  prosy,  and  fidgetty,  much  addicted  to  small  scandal,  and 
that  kind  of  news  which  passes  under  the  name  of  tittle-tattle.  He 
was  sure  to  tell  one  half  of  the  town  wdiere  the  other  drank  tea,  and 
recollecttd  the  blunc- manges  and  Jellies  on  a  supper-table,  or  de¬ 
scribed  a  new  gown,  with  as  much  science  and  unction  as  if  he  had 
been  used  to  make  jellies  and  wear  gowns  in  his  own  person.  Cer¬ 
tain  professional  peculiarities  might  have  favoured  the  supposition.. 
Hit  mode  of  practice  was  exactly  that  popularly  attributed  to  old 
women.  He  delighted  in  innocent  remedies — manna,  magnesia,  and 
camphor-julep  ;  never  put  on  a  blister  in  his  life  ;  anti  would  sooner, 
from  pure  compassion,  let  a  patient  die,  than  administer  an  unpala¬ 
table  prescription.* 

It  was  felt,  that  the  successor  of  a  man  so  universally  and 
deservedly  popular,  would  have  many  difficulties  to  en¬ 
counter. 

*  My  friend,  John  Hallelt,  “  came  and  saw  and  overcame.”  John 
was  what  is  usually  called  a  rough  diamond.  Imagine  a  short,  clumsy, 
stout-built  figure,  almost  us  broad  as  it  is  long,  crowned  with  a  bullet 
head,  covered  with  shaggy  brown  hair,  sticking  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  the  face  round  and  solid,  with  u  comnlexion  originally  fair,  but 
dyed  one  red  by  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather;  open  good-hu¬ 
moured  eyes  of  a  greenish  cast— his  admirers  called  them  hazel  ;  a 
wide  mouth  full  of  large  white  teeth  ;  a  cocked  up  nose  and  u  double 
chin;  bearing  altogether  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  print  which  I  once 
saw  hanging  up  in  an  ale-house  parlour,  of  **  the  celebrated  divine,” 
(to  use  the  identical  words  of  the  legend,)  “  Doctor  Martin  Luther.” 

‘  The  condition  of  a  country  apothecary  being  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  John's  dress  was  generally  such  as 
might  bid  defiance  to  wind  or  rain,  hail  or  snow.  If  any  thing,  he 
wrapt  up  most  in  the  summer,  having  a  theory,  that  people  were 
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never  so  apt  to  take  cold  as  in  hot  weather.  He  usually  wore  a 
bear-skin  great  coat,  a  silk  handkerchief  over  his  cravat,  top  boots 
on  those  sturdy  pillars  his  legs,  a  huge  pair  of  over«alIs,  and  a  hat, 
which,  from  the  day  in  which  it  first  came  into  his  possession  to  that 
in  which  it  was  thrown  aside,  never  knew  this  coiufion  of  beiag  freed 
from,  its  oiUskin — never  was  allowed  to  display  the  glossy  freahoesa 

of  its  sable  youth . He  piqued  himself  on  being  a  plain,  downright 

Englishman,  and  on  a  voice  and  address  pretty  much  like  his  apparel, 
— rough,  strong,  and  warm,  fit  for  all  weathers.  A  heartier  person 
never  lived. 

^  In  his  profession,  he  was  eminently  skilful,  bold,  confident,  and 
successful.  The  neighbouring  physicians  liked  to  come  af>er  Mr* 
Hallett ;  they  were  sure  to  find  nothing  to  undo.  And  blunt  and 
abrupt  as  was  his  general  manner,  he  was  kind  and  gentle  in  a  sick 
room :  only,  nervous  disorders,  the  pet  diseases  of  Mr.  Simon  Sann* 
ders,  he  could  not  abide.  He  made  short  work  with  them ;  fright* 
ened  them  away,  os  one  docs  by  children  when  they  have  the  hic¬ 
cough  ;  or,  if  the  malady  were  pertinacious  and  would  not  go,  he 
fairly  turned  off  the  patient.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  patient  got  the  start,  and  turned  him  off.  Mrs.  Emery,  for 
instance,  tne  lady’s  maid  at  New  Place,  most  delicate  and  mincing  of 
waiting  gentlewomen,  motioned  him  from  her  presence ;  and  Mim 
Deane,  daughter  of  Martha  Deane,  haberdasher,  who,  after  cum* 
pleting  her  education  at  a  boarding  sebool,  kept  a  closet  full  of  mil* 
iinery  in  a  little  den  behind  her  mamma’s  shop,  and  was  by  many 
degrees  the  finest  lady  in  Hazelby,  was  so  provoked  at  being  told  by 
him  that  nothing  ailed  her,  that,  to  prove  her  weakly  condition,  she 
pushed  him  by  main  force  out  of  doors. 

‘  With  those  exceptions,  Mr.  Hallett  was  the  delif^t  of  the  whole 

town,  08  well  as  of  all  the  farm-houses  within  six  miles  round . 

. .  ‘  He  piqued  himself  on  not  needing  a  partner  ; — perhaps, 

a  partner  might  not  have  suited  him.  He  was  sturdy  and  indepen¬ 
dent  to  the  verge  of  a  fault,  and  would  not  have  brooked  being 
called  to  account  or  brought  to  a  reckoning  by  any  man  under  the 
sun  ;  .still  less  could  he  endure  the  thought  of  that  more  important 
and  durable  co-partnery — marriage.  He  was  a  roost  determined 
bachelor  ;  and  so  afraid  of  being  mistaken  for  a  wooer,  or  of  incur¬ 
ring  the  reputation  of  a  gay  deceiver,  that  he  was  ns  uncivil  as  his 
good  nature  would  pennit,  to  every  unwedded  female  from  sixteen  to 
sixty ;  and  had  nearly  fallen  into  some  scrapes  on  that  account  with 
tlie  spinsters  of  the  town,  accustomed  to  the  soft  silkiness  of  Mr. 
Simon  Saunders.  But  they  got  used  to  it— it  was  the  man's  way  | 
and  there  was  an  indirect  flattery  in  his  fear  of  their  charms,  which 
the  maiden  ladies,  especially  the  elder  ones,  found  very  mollifying : 
so  he  was  forgiven.’ 

Miss  Mitford  certainly  has  the  art  of  iinbodying  the  living 
manners  and  defining  individual  peculiarities,  in  a  remarkably 
vivid  and  felicitous  manner.  Her  portraits'  are  all  genuiue 
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characters, — and  she  makes  us  feel  towards  them  as  if  they 
were  old  acquaintances.  She  has  given  us,  in  Friendship’s 
Oflfering,  a  ‘  Village  Story’  in  a  somewhat  different  style,  very 
simple,  pleasing,  and  natural.  Before  we  lay  down  the  For¬ 
get-me-not,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  such  miserable 
trash  as  '  Death  in  the  Kitchen*  'khould  have  been  admitted 
into  better  company.  Mr.  Hood  is  remarkably  fond  of  joking 
about  death.  He  has  some  stanzas  in  the  Souvenir,  not  less 
objectionable,  in  which  he  is  particularly  facetious  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  drowning.  On  the  score  of  good  taste,  to  say  nothing 
of  morality,  this  is  extremely  offensive  ;  and  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  a  man’s  wit  runs  low,  when  he  has  recourse  to  profaneness. 
Mr.  Hood  is  capable  of  better  things,  but  not  one  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  volumes  before  us  is  worth  extracting.  There 
is  some  of  his  cleverness  in  a  strange  string  of  puns  called 
*  The  Logicians.’  Even  here,  however,  he  cannot  help  sport¬ 
ing  with  serious  things,  and  he  appears  under  the  extremely 
disadvantageous  character  of  a  mere  jester. 

“  Friendship’s  Offering”  is  admirably  got  op,  as  regards  the 
decorative  part ;  but  we  cannot  speak  quite  so  highly  as  we 
could  wish  of  all  the  literary  materials.  The  principal  Con¬ 
tributors  are:  Robert  Southey,  Esq.;  L.  E.  L. ;  Miss  Mit- 
ford  ;  Mrs.  Opie  ;  Mrs.  Hofland  ;  the  Rev.  John  Moultrie ; 
Allan  Cunningham ;  H.  S.  Van  Dyk  ;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson  ; 
Thomas  Pringle ;  Bernard  Barton ;  the  Rev.  C.  Hare  Towns¬ 
end;  T.  C.  Croker ;  J.  S.  Buckingham  ;  Richard  Ryan  ;  Henry 
Neele;  T.  K.  Hervey ;  and  the  Author  of  ‘  Gilbert  Earle,’ 
There  are  of  course,  with  names  like  these,  some  attractive 
and  well-written  articles.  We  have  been  .  much  pleased,  for 
instance,  with  Mr.  Croker’s  story,  “  The  Three  Advices.” 
But  the  collection  is  not  what  such  contributors  might  have 
made  it.  The  following  Palinodia  is  anonymous,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  things  in  the  volume. 

*  There  was  a  time*  when  1  could  feel 
All  passion’s  hopes  and  fears ; 

And  tell  what  tongues  can  ne’er  reveal 
By  smiles,  and  sighs  and  tears. 

The  days  are  gone  I  no  more,  no  more, 

The  cruel  fates  allow; 

And,  though  Pm  hardly  twenty-four. 

Pm  not  a  l^ver  now. 

Lady,  the  mist  is  on  my  sight* 

The  chill  is  on  my  brow  ; 

>Iy  day  is  night,  my  bloom  is  blight, 

Pm  not  a  Lover  now  ! 
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*  I  never  talk  obaoliilie'tloiidaf^ 

I  laugh  algirlf  and^beyt; 

I’m  growing  rathar  (bod  of  orowdCf 


And  very  foud  of  noise. 

I  never  wander  forth  alone 
Upon  the  mountain’s  brow ;  , 

I  weighed,  last  winter,  sixteen  atone, 
I’m  not  a  Lover  now  ! 

•  I  never  wish  to  raise  a  veil, 

I  never  raise  a  sigh ;  ' 

I  never  tell  a  tender  tale, 

I  never  tell  a  lie; 

I  cannot  knee!  as  once  I  did ; 

I’ve  quite  forgot  my  bow  ; 

I  never  do  as  1  am  bid, — 

I’m  not  a  Lover  now  I 

‘  I  make  strange  blunders  every  day. 
If  1  would  be  gallant ; 

Take  smiles  for  wrinkles,  black  for  g 
And  neices  for  their  aunt ; 

I’ve  learnt  to  utter  yours  and  you 
Instead  of  thine  and  thou  ; 

^  And  oh  I  I  can’t  endure  a  Blue ! 

I’m  not  a  Lover  now  1 

*  I  find  my  Ovid  very  dry. 

My  Petrarch  quite  a  pill ; 


Cut  Fancy  for  Philosophy,  i 

Tom  Moore  for  Mr.  Mill ;  » 

And  Belles  may  read,  and  Beaux  may  writCj 
I  care  not  who  or  how : 

I  burned  my  Album  Sunday  night ; _ 

I’m  not  a  Lover  now ! 

*  When  Laura  sings  young  hearts  away, 

I’m  deafer  than' the  deep  ; 

When  Leonora  goes  to  play, 

1  sometimes  go  to  sleep ; 

When  Mary  draws  her  white  gloves  out,  ^ 
I  never  dance,  I  vow ; 

Too  hot  to  kick  one’s  heels  about !” 

I’m  not  a  Lover  now ! 

*  I’m  busy  now  with  state  affairs; 

I  prate  of  Pitt  and  Fox : 

I  ask  the  price  of  rail-road  shares ; 

1  watch  the  turn  of  stocks : 

And  this  is  life  !  no  verdure  blooms 
Upon  the  withered  bough. 

I  save  a  fortune  in  perfumes 
.  I’m  not  a  Lover  now  ! 


*  I  may  be  yet,  what  others  are, 

A  boudoir’s  babbling  ^  ‘ 

The  flatter’d  star  of  Bench  or  Bar, 

A  party’s  chief  or  tool :  » 

Come  shower  or  sunshine,— hope  or  i^r)— 
The  palace  or  the  plough, — 

My  heart  and  lute  are  broken  here 
i*m  not  a  Lover  now. 


Lady  i  the  mist,’  &o. 


The  mixture  of  pleasantry,  satire,  and  au  under-current  of 
sad  feeling  which  characterizes  these  stanzas,  strongly  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  songs  of  our  elder  poets. 

The  Winter’s  Wreath  has,  in  some  respects,  stronger  ctaiius 
to  our  approbation  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  of  a  more  de¬ 
cidedly  moral  and  religious  cost,  its  object  being  '  to  present 

*  a  volume  to  young  persons,  in  which  nothing  injurious  in  ex- 

*  ample  or  sentiment  should  be  introduced.’  Tales  and  ama¬ 
tory  verses,  with  all  such  stimulating. articles,  are  excluded; 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
Editor  8  heart,  to  combine  the  grave  with  the  gay,  the  useful 
with  the  pleasing,  in  the  attractive  form  of  a  literary  album’, 
with  a  more  religious  regard  to  tendency  and  general  eflect. 
Among  the  contributors  will  be  found  the  names  of  W.  Words^ 
worth;  Mrs.  Hannah  More;  the  Rev.  T.  Gisborne ;  ,Mrel 
llemnns,  Mrs.  Grant;  Miss  liolford;  T.  B.  Macauley 

liam  lloscoe ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Scoresby.  Speaking  generally^ 
we  must  say  that  the  prose  contributions  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable  ;  but,  amid  much  versification  that  does  not  rise  above 
mediocrity,  there  is  some  poetry  of  a  higher  order.  •  ' 

Among  the  engravings  to  this  volume,  there  is^  a  veiy  inte¬ 
resting  portrait  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber^;  alao,'  a  v;eW  i,.Qf 
Barley  Wood,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  of  Winandernttere.u  We 
cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  a  most  unexceptionable 
present  to  young  persons. 

Of  the  Bijou,  we  can  say  nothing,  not  having  yet  seen  iU 
contents. 
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In  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
early  in  December,  in  2  eols.  12mo. 
The  Antidote  ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modern 
Freethinker  ;  including  letters  and 
Conversations  on  Scepticism  and  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman  has  in  the 
press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
in  2  vol*.  8vo.,  a  S<‘Cond  Course  of  Ser¬ 
mons  for  the  Year,  coiKaining  two  for 
each  Sunday,  and  one  for  each  Holy- 
day.  Al>rid(p‘d  from  the  mo>t  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Eaiahlished  Church,  and 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Cunqueht  will  publish  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  a  Fourth  and  carefully  revised 
Edition  of  his  Outlines  of  Modern  Mid¬ 
wifery  ;  and  early  in  the  Spring,  a  work 
on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chii- 
dfrn. 

.;Mr.  Aspin  it  preparing  for  pubUca- 
tien,  Urania's  Mirror.  Second  Part, 
cbutaiiiing  Representations  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets;  with  DescripUone,  and  aQ  Appa- 
mtas  forming  a  substiiliCe  Air  an  Orre¬ 
ry  ;  the  whole  fitted  qp  iti  an  orua- 
mental  Box.  >1  i 

In  thb  nress,  and  to  be  published  by 
aubscripiioD,  (price  6f.)  ,lnifOdtictory 
Essays  tu,1^e  fpllovfing^ A!<tronQiiiical 
snbjectsi  t.  liiirodyctlon :  to  find  a 
M^ndian  Line:  the  KM’aiion  of  the 
Pelet  tlio'Hiigbt  of  the  Equator  i  the 
Vsesuf  GiHimoua->2.  Division  of  Time. 
— d.  The  Sbape'and  Dimensions  of  the 
Earth.— 4.  The  Parallax  and  Refraction 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  — 6*  The  fiixed 
StarA— 6«  The  Moiion  of  lire  Sun,  and 
its  Apparent  Orbit.— 7.  The  Apparent 
Diaminer  of  the  Sun  and  Primary  Pla- 
nelo:  tire  Real  Magnitudfi  of  the  Sun* 
and  Plauets:  the  Distance  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets  from  the  Sun.— 8.  The  Orbits  of 
the  Planets. — 9.  The  Motion  of  the 
Primary  Planets.— Ilk  Tbo  Motion  of 
the  Secondaries. 

Preparing  for  publication,  Hope  D*s- 
lie,  or  Early  Times  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts.  By  the  Author  of  Redwood;** 
**  A  New  England  I'ale,**  &c. 

Id  the  press.  The  Liidy*s  Monitor ;  or 
Letters  and  Essays  on  Conduct,  Morals, 
Religion,  &c.  addroted  to  young  ladies. 
By  lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen  Katharine, 
8cc.  dec. 

A  New  Volume  of  Ta’es,  by  the 
Author  of  “  May  you  like  it,**  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  appear  before  Christ- 


Fine  Arts*— Moon,  Boys,  and  Graret, 
PHntiellcrt  and  Publishers,  (Succesaora 
to  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.)  6,  Pall 
Mall,  ate  prepaiiag  for  publication,  a 
Complete  Catalogue  of  the  stock  of 
Engravings  recently  ptirchaseU  by  them 
from  the  assignees  of  H.,  R.,  and  Ca*s 
estate.  The  Catalogue  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically  aoeotding  to  the  nami-s 
of  the  painters,  nnd  will  include  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  works  in  the  courst*  of 
publication.  It  tvill  also  iooluda  ci»m- 
plete  lists  of  Eiigiaviup  contained  in 
the  Miisee  Franytiiw,  UoydelPs  large  and 
small  Shakspeare,  Forster*f  British  Gal¬ 
lery,  Tomkins’s  British  Qallery  of  Old 
Masters,  &.i'.  fee. 

Also,  in  the  press,  a  Descriptive  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  works  of  that  admirable 
artist,  Wenceataus  Hollar,  arranged 
according  to  thvtr  various  cLsssei,  with 
a  Biographical  Account  of  hit  Life, 
from  the  MSS.  of  t^e  ^le  Meafeta  Ro¬ 
bert  Graves,  sets,  and  jiin.  with  aiMi* 
tions  by  Francis  Oravea  .  | 

In  the  press,  the  Procesa  of  Historical 
Proof  explained  and  exempB^d ;  ¥6 
•  wbich  are  sabyoined*  ObaervaikMii  on 
the  Peculiar  Points  of  tha  Christian 
Evideuee.  By  l!>aac.Taylor*  ion.  ^thor 
of*‘  EhinenttofTliUighf  |’*aod“TSrlmi* 
misaioa  of  Anoenl’Boati/*  <ii  M 

The  following  Works  are  Its  the  presSi 
by  the  Rev.  James  Hinton,  A.  and 
George  Cox,  of  the  Clastreal  School  at 
Oxford. 

1.  Fiist  Steps  to  the  Latin  Claa«ica| 
comprising  simple  sentences  arranged  in 
a  progressive  series,  with  direct  tons  for 
Construing,  and  a  literol  Interlinear 
I’ransiaUon. 

2.  Parsing  Lesions ;  containing  the 
Grammatical  and  Syntactical  Pining 
of  eveiy  word  in  the  **  First  Stepaiothe 
Latin  Classics.**  In  2  Parts. 

.  3.  Easy  Roman  Histories,  abridged 
from  Classical  Authors  ;  with  DtrectioM 
for  Construing,  and  an  Appendix,  as  a 
Companion  to  the'*'  First  Steps  to  tha 
Latin  Classics.** 

4.  A  Complete  Vocabulary  of  all  tha 
words  which  occur  in  the  "  ^sy  Roman 
Hi»torirs  ;*’  in  which  the  words  employed 
with  unusual  meanings  are  pointed  ont 
by  a  distinct  reference. 

The  “  First  Steps**  may  be  had 
without  the  **  IntiTlinear  Translatlou,** 
and  hound  up  with  the  "  Parsing  Les- 


680  Liit  of  H  orks  recently  puh/hhed. 


In  tin*  pretf,  Intioduciory  Kopwrt  to 
the  Ccidr  of  PriMin  l>i«ci|ilintr,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  principh**  on  which  the 
Code  is  foniich'd.  Bttng  part  of  the 
System  of  Penal  Laws  prepared  for  the 
Ktnu*  af  Luuitiiti.i*  Dy  Qdwaif!  Liliijgo 

SUiO 

lu  the  press,  the  Balance  of  Crime,  or 
the  guiltiness  of  ScClnlalli^m  couiparetl 
with  the  guiltiness  of  pniAigacy  i  ad- 
dretst'd  to  4«ooiig  doubters.  By  the 
Rev.  Isaac  'l\ylor  of  Ongar. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

riNB  AKTS. 

*»> 

Twenty«^ix  Illustrations  to  Walton 
and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler.  8vu. 
prints,  1/.  Is.  4to.  India  proofs,  2/.  2s. 

On  tlie  first  of  November  was  pub- 
liaheii,  iiie  First  Part  of  a  New  General 
Atlas  of  fifty-one  Maps,  with  the  di¬ 
visions  ami  boundaries  carefully  colour¬ 
ed  }  const nicted  entirely  from  new 
drawinpni,  and  engraved  by  Sidnt-y  flail. 

The  discoveries  of  recent  voya¬ 
gers  and  travellers  in  every  known  re¬ 
gion  of  the  globe,  the  natiltcal  surveys' 
and  eaploratory  enterprises  instituted  by 
variowf  ffarernments  and  states,  and 
the  tmfKirtant  charges  made  In  the 
demwroatlou  of  boondaries  brtwi  eo  con¬ 
tiguous  territories  belonging  to  different 
Powers,  orwitinne  to  supply  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  data  for  increaifng  ocr  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  earth  and  Hs  divisions, 
natural  and  pofitiml ;  and  are  daily 
furnishinir  additions  and  amendments 
for  the  published  records  of  that  know¬ 
ledge.  From  these  considt'iations,  and 
from  the  very. natural  desire,  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  useful  {Hirpose  mnterials  which 
had  long  l>eeii  aecnmulating,  the  pre- 
w-nt  undertaking  originated.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  drawings,  the  be^t  and 
ino.t  recant  anthoriiics  have  been  con- 
sultc'd  ;  reference  has  hieii  had  to 
archives  Md  to  private  collections  not 
gmerslly  acceeeible,  and  the  emenda- 
Unry  snpreestions  of  experienced  tra- 
velieis  both  native  and  foreign,  have 
been  roqucKted  arul  obtained.  Tlie  work 
will  be  ccmplefed  in  seventeen  paits, 
each  cuntahdng  three  maps.  A  |>nrt 
will  he  |)Whlished  every  month,  price 
lOi.  iW.  The  si*e  of  each  map  has 
b«Tn  rtaetl  at  twenty  inches  by  sixteen, 
those  dimensions  being  found  most  con- 


A  Short  Series  of  Popular  futures 
on  the  Steam  Engine,  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  the  Pro'eavor  of  Mechanical  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  tite  New  University,  is  an¬ 
nounced  (pr  ,piul>li^a^)m..  T^*w  Author 
|)ru^!»€!^^  1^^  in 

thd" moft  fanmiar  style,  ami  lu  have 
stripped  it  so  far  of  mathematical  rea¬ 
soning  and  technical  phiwseoUigy,  as 
to  render  it  at  once  intelligible  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  geuerul  reader. 

/  s 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

veuieiit  for  preservation  and  refereoj^;  . 
and  ill  the  cborographical  dc1fncall()}rs,\^ 
as  well  as  in  the  oriho^aphy  of  'tfi^^  ' 
names  inscriid,  the  strictest  attcmion  ^ 
to  accuracy  has  been  and  will  be  unre¬ 
mittingly  b^towed.  A  few  India  proof’ 
iinpressiiHis  wilf  be  taken  off  and  care¬ 
fully  coloured,  price  I5r.  per  unmlifr  j  * 
and  as  no  more  will  be  printed  than  ^ 
arc  previously  subscribed  for,  ea>ly  or¬ 
ders  are  solicited.  f 

MRDIGINI. 

Reports  of  Medical  Casec,  seleetiHl’' 
with  a  view  of  illwatratiiig  the  ■ywaptaoss  td 
and  cure  of  Drseaaea  by  a  rtferincu'WW-d 
morbid  anatomy  ;  embrmoifig  »l>raiMy/ri . 
Inflammation  of  ‘  the  Lwags,  Plutsiiia/it 
ami  Fever.  By  Richard  Bfigbt,  H.nifil 
F.  R.  8.  Ice.  4u».  with  16  cuimifodf*  t 
plates.  4L  4t.  boards.  v_ 

lirSCXtLAHSOUS.'*  '  '  r 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engio«tHifo 
torical.  Practical,  and  DcAoriptivo.  By*  lit 
John  Farcy,  Engineer.  Illustrated 
niiincrous  wood-cuts  and*  2d  copfiar- 
plates,  (ograved  by  Wilson  Lowry,  DoQi  > 
diawitigt  by  Mr.  Farcy.  Ja  1  vul..4to, 

51.  5s.  boards.  .  •( 

Converhatiuns  on  tlie  Animal  Econo-  ,  f 
my.  By  a  Physician.  In  2  vols.  12m^ 
illustrated  by  {dates,  &c.  16s.  boards.  \ 

A  Trt'atisc  on  the  New  Method  of 
Land  Surveying;  with  the  improved 
Plan  of  keeping  the  Field  Book,  lie- 
signed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  fur 
those  who  wish  to  he  practilioacrs 
in  the  science.  By  Tixilnas  Hombyi 
Land-Surveyor.  Plates.  8vo.  10«.  (mL 

theology.  j 

Claude’s  Essay  on  Uie  Com  post  tioa  of 
a  Sermon.  A  New  Edition.  2<.od,hd% 

•  r 
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